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EDITORIAL 


Unity on what Basis ? 


Youth today is in search of world unity. It believes 
passionately that unity is essential, if another disastrous 
war is to be avoided and lasting peace assured. And no 
intelligent person would deny the validity of that belief. 
Yet it seems impossuble to find a basis of unity which is 
not at the same time exclusive. The World Federation of 
Democratic Youth and the International Union of Students 
have often used the term “‘anti-fascist’’. They have continued 
the philosophy of the resistance, and have sought to unite 
the youth of the world in opposition to fascism, though the 
hated thing itself defies accurate definition. Indeed such a 
basis of unity produces some curious consequences. German 
prisoners of war, who behind barbed wire in Canada pre- 
pared a detailed plan for a world youth organisation, now 
find that barbed wire shuts them out of the actual organisa- 
tion. And paradoxically, their companions are the students 
amongst the Displaced Persons, many of whom were the 
victims of German aggression. No; anti-fascism will not 
do as a basis of unity, because it is already out of date. It 
cannot give substance to the slogan of today : Youth Unite 
Forward for Lasting Peace. 
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_————s—s—s«ST he next step is to suggest that the real basis of unity EB 
is democracy. But that term, though u sounds: better, is nh 
———— yeally more unfortunate. Anti-fascism is an intelligible 


hang-over from the years of war and resistance; but demo- 
cracy may be deceitfully used to cover a number of quite — % 
different, and even opposing, political ideals and methods. 
At a student meeting last summer an American leader said 
very pertinently at the close of a frustrating discussion: 
““Surely democracy means that people are enabled to do 
what they want to do’. But in effect democracy can bea 
way in which some people prevent others from doing what 
they want to do. We need not dwell upon the widely publi- 
cised differences between the Western European and the 
Eastern European views of democracy; even within the — 
Western conception there are exasperating differences. 
Some European delegates to the Federation General Com- 
mittee meeting pled that the use of parliamentary procedure 
should be avoided, since it tended to confuse and silence 


them. At the same time young American delegates found a 

the meeting undemocratic because the procedure was not 
; formal enough. No; democracy, as the word ts at present g 
a ; bandied about, will not do as a basis of unity. Perhaps : 
are’: we should have an issue of The Student World on “What 
Piast, do we mean by democracy ?’’. a 
ae There used to be a basis of unity in certain common 
Be ideals of university life. That was the pre-war foundation 
| anen of International Student Service, and some “liberals” 
nee believe it should still be maintained. It is a noble endeavour “ 
‘Ga and one which would greatly benefit the university world. E 
Si But as yet it remains uncertain whether we have common 
ie ideals, or, at least, whether we are sufficiently devoted to 
eS _ our common ideals for them to hold us together. The parrot- 


cry for democratic procedure and wider present-day student  _ 
representation may in the end destroy the chance of some ‘ 
people of varying backgrounds and convictions doing what 
they want to do as a private, though open, society. No, _ 
there is no certain basis of unity in university ideals. The 2 
struggle for the future of I.S.S. depends upon the outcome 
of the struggle for meaning within the university itself. 
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And in all this where are the Christians ? Pax Romana _ 
and the Federation are world societies which are based 
upon religious faith. Their unity comes from outside 
themselves ; it has been given to them. True, their separate —__ 
existence corresponds to the great rift in the Christian 
family, but within themselves they know what fellowship 
means, and as world organisations they live in mutual 
respect. The co-operation in World Student Relief of — 
 J.S.S., Pax Romana and the Federation depends partly 
upon I.S.S. as being outside confessional controversy, but 
even more profoundly, upon the fact that the two religious 
organisations have a high sense of their common world 
responsibility. Why then do the Christian organisations 
: not contribute more largely to world unity amongst youth ? 
Our failure is not primarily lack of participation in bodies 
like the W.F.D.Y. and the I.U.S., because many: Christian 
_ youth leaders are taking part. Our failure is rather that we 
do not submit to the compulsion and power of our unity 
in Jesus Christ. Again and again we find ourselves rebuked 
by the passion and sincerity and selflessness of men and 
women, who are drawn by a cause, and bear no allegiance 
toa Person. Too largely we have regarded Jesus Christ as 
uf He were the patron, the honorary president, of our club, 
which for convenience bears His name. Until we have 
tasted of His wrath and of His love, and been moulded into 
the unity of His Spirit we shall only be another of the con- 
fused groupings of our modern world. 

It is here that the true significance of the forthcoming 
World Conference of Christian Youth should begin to 
dayn upon us. What is it we are arranging ? What'do we 
hope to accomplish ? Is there still a chance that we might 
allow ourselves to be drawn by Jesus Christ Himself, not 
so much to Oslo in July 1947, as into the unity of those who 
are really willing to have their lives and their organisations 
used by Him? The Oslo Conference may be just another 

congress — a little reactionary, a bit academic, a trifle 
dull, — or it might be the symbol of the recognition by a 
new generation of youth of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
And the world might begin to understand that there was a 
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basis of unity amongst Christians which was not just the 
relic of a dead moralism, but which was living and dynamic. 

Of course there is always the temptation to demonstrate 
our unity, and to prove to the world the sole validity of our 
basis of unity in some dramatic way. But the world will not 
be moved by numbers or banners or slogans or publicity. 
It can do all that better. What may move it, and draw it 
slowly and painfully to an understanding of the true basis 
of unity, will be the quiet effective cooperation of Christians 
at every point in every matter on the local, national, and 
world scale. Personal and organisational considerations, 
that is to say, selfish and political considerations, operate 
just as freely in the Christian area as in the world outside. 
We have a long way to go before the world can be expected 
to recognise our fundamental unity. It is very difficult, but 
absolutely necessary, for Christian men and women and 
Christian organisations to lose themselves in the Body of 
which they are the parts, if they would have the world 
believe that there is only one Lord Jesus Christ. 


R. C. M. 
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Christian Community in the Federation 


A Vice-Chairman Takes Leave 


Heten Morton 


“What the Federation has meant to me and why I 
shall always belong”. That was the theme I was given 
on the eve of my first trans-Atlantic flight, when one is 
in no mood to write an article for The Student World! 

There are so many thoughts that it is hard to put them 
into a semblance of order. They are all surrounded by 
vast quantities of gratitude. The texture of Federation 
life is so rich in itself that I never cease marvelling. From 
one end of the globe to the other there are the Federation 
friends and events. Travel is just one continuous round 
of happy reunions and valued experiences. I think of 
the Canadian, Chinese and U.S.A. fellow-delegates under 
a tree on an hillside above the Lake of Geneva wrestling 
in agony with the startling complexities of Karl Barth’s 
mind. Misery loved company that day! I recall the hot 
attack of a British delegate on us Americans for our 
“untheological” thoughts, as we shared our views on the 
voyage down the muddy Danube from Vienna to Bulgaria. 
I can see Augustine Ralla Ram, as clearly as though it 
were a month or so ago instead of in 1940, wildly trying 
to connect three hundred travel-worn delegates from all 
corners of India, Burma and Ceylon with as many pieces 
of lost luggage on arrival at the Kandy station for the 
Triennial $.C.M. Conference. I remember the feeling of 
comfort and security when T.Z. Koo put me under his 
wing on the flight from Calcutta to Hong Kong, which 
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was routed over Rangoon with its ravishing views of 
golden temple spires set in palm trees, and over the bleak 
mountains through which wound the Burma Road, which — 
was the military supply lifeline of China. 


The suffering of tensions 


The Federation has meant more than this rich texture 
of daily life and travel. It has meant suffering also, a 
suffering which has been important to my spiritual life. - 
It is the suffering of tensions, sometimes so taut they 
seem destined to crack the very fibre of the Federation. 


_] think of the time when our members in China and Japan _ y 


were first caught in the Sino-Japanese war and made the 
rest of us feel what it could be like, if one lived sensitively, 
to be a loyal member of one’s nation and of a world 
Christian community at the same time. There was one 
meeting when a leader of the S.C.M. of each country 
spoke his heart on the subject of the boycott of Japanese 
goods. Suddenly I learned that, where compromise is 
impossible, there may still be a trust and friendship which 
grow out of the fact of common membership in God’s 
family. I have never understood where this mutuality 
begins or ends. I just know it has very little to do with 
reason. It’s not logical to love and kill at the same time. 
God, as Father of the Christian family, expects love of 
His children, and war can have no place in that love. 
Yet in the Federation twice in my day our members have 
been involved in seeking to kill each other, and right 
after the conflict have sat once more in each other’s 
presence stirred to the very depths by shame and wonder, 
by a quiet acceptance of the rightful presence each of the 
other, and a strong will to heal and restore the broken 
body of the Christian family. 

Besides war there are many other tensions. For me 
one of the sorest spots has been the discovery of fellow 
Federation members, who will not worship at the altar 
rail with a person of another race, and on theological 
grounds hold their views to have biblical approval. To 


_ me the denial of the full family relationship of Christians i 
is a cause of the deepest shame, and to find the denial 
justified is painful in the extreme. Another tension is 


the one which comes around the question of Church 


loyalties and membership. I owe a deep debt of gratitude 


to Leo Zander for having opened my eyes to the beauties 
of the Orthodox Church. The sense of nearness to the 
first disciples, the beautiful liturgy and music, the great 
scholarship of their leaders, and the active participation 
of laymen have made my own churchmanship seem but 
a pale and insipid thing. By that I do not mean my own 
branch of the Christian family, for my knowledge of it 
is what is insufficient, but rather, by contrast, the many 


apathetic members who, like myself, fail to show such 


qualities of enthusiasm and loyalty. 

War, race, Church unity — these are only a few of the 
issues where the Federation confronts me with the dis- 
comfort of opposing view-points, the suffering of having 
to live together with opposite convictions and the com- 
pulsion to find the living core of love and loyalty to our 
Lord and Master. I have often felt fearful of the very 
frequency of the mention of our unity, because it can 
become something trite and superficial. We glibly say 
that war has never broken our fellowship, but we overlook 
the suffering of the individuals concerned. If it is on a 
superficial level, then it is because we have not absorbed 
and purified the pain of disunity under the eyes of the 
Father of our household. 


Revolutions in point of view 


The Federation has meant a series of revolutions in 
my own point of view. I think of the subject of “Foreign 
Missions’’, of how I used to think of this in terms of the 
queer devout people who piously convert the heathen, and 
of how, under the relentless, persistent teaching of the 
Federation, my notions quietly crumbled to dust and 
rubble. In their place came the conviction of a world- 
wide Christian community where the give and take was 
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limited by no national or cultural barriers. Or, turning 
to the interpretation and understanding of the Bible, 
how much I owe to an S.C.M. staff Bible study conference, 
like the one in Canada called “Onawaw’’ where Luke- 
Acts and the Gospel of St. John emerged from the dim 
recesses of the unknown and unfamiliar into a central 
place in my life. The Federation has meant much to me 
because friends in the Faith have so much to give and to 
share that I am forever carrying away with me fresh 
insights which in turn open new treasures in the part of 
my life which is lived in secret. 

It is true that worship can mean more to me as it is 
expressed corporately. I have envied my Far Eastern 
friends to whom a life of private contemplation comes 
more readily than to me, but I have found in the Day of 
Prayer and in the many openings for intercessory prayer, 
and the sense of nearness which comes so often in defiance 
of time and space, a vigorous incentive to a more useful 
life of personal prayer, in spite of its continued difficulties. 
Again, articles in The Student World, while often beyond 
my understanding, have, after years of acquaintance with 
some of the writers, made a permanent impression, so I 
can even now recall the contents or the main points of 
some of them, and this helps me to enter new areas of 
thought. 


The true mutuality 


These then, are some of the things the Federation has 
meant and will always mean to me. At the moment of 
parting the things that matter the most continue, and 
the separation is only from the details of the day’s 
work. The Federation will go on continually drawing 
into its circle of influence more and more generations of 
students. What it offers is a space given by God in 
which its members can experience and practise Christian 
citizenship. Citizenship in its fully rounded sense has its 
balance of internal and external affairs, of individual and 
group, of personal and social. Christian citizenship must 
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inevitably be world-wide. It is a pity that the Federation 
reaches numerically so few who can be put through the 
paces of conference and committee meetings. But 
within the churches there seems to be a hopefully increa- 
sing number of students and professors who live as if they 
were active and responsible members of a world Christian 
community. So, even if the numbers who get to meetings 
are small, the chance of the spread of the fellowship of 
the Federation is great, if all the means at our disposal 
are used. 

One day after the General Committee meeting with 
all its complexities, often so painful and paralysing, I 
found myself standing on the bridge over the end of the 
Lake of Geneva, where the current flows swiftly towards 
the sluices opening into the River Rhone. I noticed the 
small fish which shone so clearly in the transparent water ; 
they kept sweeping down under the bridge with the cur- 
rent and then with a flick of the tail came to grips with 
the motion of the water, and headed up strongly against 
the stream. In one instant they seem so helpless, in 
another so infinitely stronger than their little bodies. 
Just at the next bridge the water goes over the sluices 
and above the churning current below the gulls swoop 
expectantly for the little fish who don’t make the effort ! 
And I thought that it was a good point for all Federation 
members. If we let ourselves passively slide along with 
the current we fall prey to the gulls below, but if we make 
the active flick of the tail, which sets us swimming up- 
stream against the current, then suddenly we find ourselves 
stronger than we are, righted to our environment by the 
power outside ourselves, driven by the firm yet tender 
hand of God along the paths He wants us to travel. The 
Federation does much for each of us, but the price is 
what we each in turn do for the Federation. This is the 
true mutuality which is the secret of all life. 


A Twentieth Century Pax Romana 


GérRARD PELLETIER 


I must begin by warning the reader that I can only — 
write of Pax Romana as a labourer hired at the eleventh 


hour. I wished to pass on the request made to me by 


Robert Mackie for these pages to someone else who had _ 
been hired at the first hour; but Abbé Gremaud, the only | 

original founder of Pax Romana still on the International _ 

Secretariat, had as usual too much work to do, while 
Rudi Salat and Edward Kirschner, the two pioneers of 
Pax in South and North America, have been for the last 
months in Germany busily renewing contacts there. So 
I am the only one left and, even as I write these lines, my 
suitcases are ready strapped up for a journey to Hungary _ 
on a mission for World Student Relief. This will account — 
for the rather hasty tone of the following paragraphs. 


*. 


The origins of Pax Romana 


I cannot pretend to have witnessed the origins of 
Paz Romana, but will try none the less to be a faithful 
historian and to retrace it to its source. “If you want | 
to make the thing real, make it local !”” runs an American 
dictum. So to trace the origins of any international orga- 
nisation in a realistic manner it is necessary to go back to 
the national cell, the foundation on which the world fede- 
ration arose. . 

I am almost tempted to say, paraphrasing the first 
chapter of St. John : “In the beginning were the national 
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_ groups of Catholic students”, the university federations __ 
which were developed towards the end of the nineteenth Birt: 
century, or the beginning of the twentieth, and which 
witness to the beginning of self-consciousness on the part 
of those who began them. Students were beginning to __ 
find themselves, to discover their own mission, the res- 

__ ponsibilities they had in common and the sense they 

_. shared of their Christian duty. They no longer wished 

to live as scattered individuals, nor even in isolated 

groups ; they wished rather, throughout one country at 

a time, to build up a solid network of Christian friend- 

ships among the different university centres and to draw 

_ together for common action with regard to a total 

national situation. - @ 
In this way, long before the two words Paz Romana 

had been pronounced and long before the setting up of 

a constitution which gave birth to the international 

organism, slow and patient work was being put into the 

foundations of the building. Determined men were 
unobtrusively laying stone upon stone. | 

Thanks to their efforts, by the end of the first world 
war, an important piece of work was already completed. 


Is this to say that all these national federations were now eae 
ripe fruit ready to be gathered ? No, unfortunately this oS 
was far from being the case. Each of these federations had a 
its own personality, often quite different from the others. oe 
Some were open-minded and ready for affiliation on an 
international scale, while others were not ready for this Be 


development and held back with a certain grimness. 
Others brought on to a world plane pronounced nationalis- 
tic feelings which it would be difficult to discipline. 

Such was the task which faced the founders of Paz. 


They had to discipline this nationalist spirit, not of = 
course by openly combating it, but by awakening an Be 
international mind, international preoccupations, by sug- 
gesting tasks on a world scale and a fellowship as broad hae 
as Christendom itself, as broad as the very world. And Pay 


in countries where there was no national unity as yet, 
they had to stimulate the growth of federations which 
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could at once start forward with the right foot foremost, 
feel themselves from the start the parts of a great whole 
and realise at once that they were committed to the ser- 
vice of an international common good. 

Easily said and easily summarised! But behind all 
this lies twenty years of intensive labour. Pax Romana 
was in possession of very small means, but also of strong 
determination and a well-tested technique (the meeting 
of man with man). It would take twenty pages to tell the 
story of the first phase which took place in Europe, and 
which, through repeated conferences, days of study and 
meetings of all kinds, accomplished the unity of the first 
sector to which others were destined to be added later on. 
The assault on the Americas began in 1939. There was 
held a fifteen day meeting (in Washington and New York) 
at which for the first time Pax Romana gathered together 
an equal number of students from Europe, South America 
and North America. A meeting tragically marked by 
the sudden explosion of the second world conflict, a 
meeting which stands out in the memories of all who 
were present by the magnificent witness of the Poles and 
the Germans who, a few hours before the declaration of 
war, wished to pray together in order to emphasise the 
fact that they were facing it with the Christian prospec- 
tive. 


Wartime experiences 


Pax Romana was now paralysed in Europe and was 
about to enter on a period of considerable growth in its 
American vitality during the six years of the war. 
During this period Kirschner from Washington and 
Salat from Santiago were to cover the two sectors under 
their charge and to build up a network of solid relation- 
ships by means of various meetings held at Bogota, 
Lima, Montreal, Washington. In this way, Pax Romana, 
hike all other international organisations, was to come out 
of the war with its European sector weakened, but its 
American greatly consolidated. Now today a team, 
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stronger than all its predecessors, is preparing to complete 
the work of extension towards the Orient, Africa and the 
Pacific Islands. This team is composed of Swiss, Ameri- 
cans, Frenchmen, Canadians and Australians. 

Does the historical account of a movement adequa- 
tely describe it ? I think not entirely. Having described 
the activities of Paz Romana I must now explain what it 
is: an international secretariat in the service of the nation- 
al federations. A secretariat whose aim is to help the 
federations to know each other to be sure, but also to 
work together ; work of an intellectual character when it 
is the case of re-thinking as Christians the entire vocation 
of students. Gathered in various professional groupings 
the Catholic students of the whole world are now enabled 
to reflect together on the Christian bearing of their voca- 
tions whether it be Law, Arts, History or Science. They 
can now work together on the missionary task and they 
can together build up a world network of student publi- 
cations. There is no lack of work to be done and the 
programme itself is as great as that of the Apostle : 
Instaurare omnia in Christo. 

To bring the story up to date we must record that 
at the beginning of September at the Congress of Fribourg, 
which celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pax 
Romana, a second movement was established under the 
same name to bring together, on an international plane, 
groups of graduates. However, this is not a subject which 
comes within the scope of my article. 


A new student initiative 


I should like to give you an adequate account of the 
J.E.C. (Jeunesse Etudiante Chrétienne or Young Christian 
Students) about which John Coleman gave you, in the 
last number of The Student World, a brief but accurate 
account. But it would be difficult for one who, like me, 
owes so much to the J.E.C. (having worked for it inCanada 
for eight years) to write that story without exceeding the 
limits indicated to me by Robert Mackie. In the first 
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place the J.E.C. overlaps with student organisations in 
its origins and I should require to go back fifteen years 
to pick up the history of the J.0.C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne or Young Christian Workers), of which the 
J.E.C. is to a great extent the tributary. The latter has 
no connection with the nineteenth century. It only goes 
back fifteen years at the most and belongs wholly to the 
twentieth century from its basic ideas to the details of 
its technique. It is coloured by all the currents of our 
time and at the same time finds its origin in the remotest 
history of Christianity. Is this a paradox ? No, not if we 
consider that our world in its return to paganism very 
closely resembles that world which the first apostles were 
called upon to face. 

When the young workers of Brussels, who were the 
pioneers of the J.0.C., decided to re-think completely the 
problem of their life as Christians and to face boldly their 
paganised society without shrinking from any work 
which might re-christianise it, their example had a power- 
ful effect on the young Catholic intellectuals who were at 
that time in the universities. They had studied sociology, 
but all their science, which lacked the influence of charity, 
had not led them to this fearless contemplation of their 
social milieu, this sternness in facing facts, this decision 
taken by their worker brothers no longer to accept 
ready-made methods, but to choose an apostolate adapted 
to their time. 

_ The “jocistes” no longer spoke of ‘“‘grouping”’ Chris- 
tians, but only of starting out in search of unbelievers, of 
identifying themselves with the workers and of penetra- 
ting into the heart of distress and of unbelief with their 
witness to Christ. They no longer spoke of “ protecting 
their brothers whose faith had need of protection”, but 
of serving the entire mass of the workers and of concen- 
trating in the first place on bringing back to Christ those 
who, long ago, had left Him. 


aw 
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A movement with a mission 


It was this determination to penetrate, to assert, to 


lead a mission into the student world which gave birth 
to the J.E.C. It is easy to catch the particular character 
which this determination gave it. It is not a movement 


preoccupied with greatly extending its limits. It has— 


neither a specifically “religious”? approach, nor does it 
pretend to form a Christian community with complicated 
institutions. It even counts on the existence of other 


religious movements to give its members the more defi- — 


nite theological, ascetic and mystical training of which 


they stand personally in need. Its task, on the other hand, — 


is to organise teams which are strong, dynamic and capa- 
ble of working in all circumstances and under any con- 
ditions, capable of thinking out problems and of studying 
and applying to them a solution in conformity with the 
spirit of Christ, capable too of serving the student com- 
munity in all areas and giving life to all institutions. 
There is nothing “‘official’” about it, it does not aim at 
representing Catholic students in any way. It is rather 


composed of nuclei which work unobtrusively and sacri- 


fice everything to the effectiveness of their work. 
The J.E.C. was born in Belgium, but it was in France 
about 1933 that its theory of activities was first formula- 


ted and its earliest manifestations appeared. Then about | 
1935 it emigrated to Canada, and later to the United 


States. Today it appears everywhere under forms that 
differ slightly, but are always in harmony with its essen- 
tial nature. So it can be found in Italy, in certain coun- 
tries of South America, in Syria, etc. 

It may be supposed that these different national 
unities have for long been in relationship with each other. 
On the European plane the Paris national secretariat 
acted as the centre for requests for information, exchanges 
of experience and so on throughout the war, while the 
national secretariat of Montreal fulfilled the same role 
in the American scene. However, no international meeting 
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had taken place before the Fribourg Conference of which 
John Coleman has written. But from now on international 
conferences are bound to recur at regular intervals, always 
limited by the very nature of the movement, but intensive 
and long enough to permit a real exchange in depth. 

The J.E.C. did not in September inaugurate an inter- 
national secretariat because of its desire to follow the 
natural rhythm of its growth throughout the world. It 
established in Paris an International Centre of Informa- 
tion which fully answered the need of the hour and which 
is already anxious to fulfil its obligations. 


* 
* * 


Here then I reach the end of this article which, as 
I wrote, I kept wishing I could turn into a conversation, 
a living exchange of questions and answers. So a slight 
taste of dissatisfaction remains with me, for I seem only 
to have portrayed a framework which lacks substance, the 
living flesh, the Grace and Love of Christ. Such as it is 
however, I must leave you it, for my train to Budapest 
is due to depart... 


International Student Service 
A Personal View 


Micuart Hotroyp 


Back from the war — to some of us, the second 
war — and how well we remember that earlier post-war 
time, its joys, its hopes and the mingled atmosphere of 
relaxation, enthusiasm and high endeavour! Back from 
the war again; and now, what? Must we decide that 
all the efforts of the nineteen-twenties were wasted, 
that the League of Nations was a mistake, that the 
work of relief to the universities of Central Europe 
(and in the terrible famine year of Russia; and later, 
when the Japanese struck, of China also) was simply 
thrown away, for all its possibilities of help towards the 
brotherhood of man? Must we feel, too, that those 
who, just over twenty years ago, thought it worth 
while to preserve, in the new form of “International 
Student Service’, something of the central organisation 
created after the first war to direct the university relief 
work, with the threefold aim of maintaining the record 
and methods (‘self-help’ in all its forms) of the relief 
itself, of undertaking research into the problems of the 
international university community, and of helping, 
through a carefully planned programme of conferences, 
study-tours and the like (‘international education’ in 
the best sense), must we feel that those who took that 
decision in 1925 were just a group of amiable but misguid- 
ed enthusiasts, unrealistic dreamers, wielders of pitchforks 
and wooden spears in this age of tanks and spitfires and 
the atom bomb? Or can we take heart of grace; find 
their work good and fruitful, and worthy of our best 
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efforts to extend and expand it; and resolve, like the 
French in the days of Du Guesclin and the Maid, like 
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the English in the days of Alfred, of Drake and, for 
that matter, of Winston Churchill, to persevere in the 
course we have chosen with good hopes for the future ? 


The approaching storm 


Under the shadow of the approaching storm, when 
Hitler seized Austria and Czechoslovakia, and we all 
knew that only a miracle could save Europe from 
another war, it was not easy to hope. To help refugee 
students, who came in their hundreds and thousands 
to I.S.S. offices in Geneva, in Paris, in London was of 
course a plain duty, all the harder, since in so many 
cases, partly from lack of money, but above all from 
the long experience of I.S.S. in regard to Unemployment 
in the Learned Professions (Dr. Kotschnig’s research 
study of that subject, then recently produced by I.5.S., 
was accepted as authoritative), it was so often the task 
of 1.5.8. to make the student refugees understand that 
to go on with their studies was hopeless, and that they 
must be re-routed on their life’s course. Equally, the 
work of helping the Chinese universities, teachers and 
students alike, to build up the new centres of study in far- 
off Szechwan after their heroic trek inland from the coast, 
was unquestionably urgent and necessary ; and on this 
work for China, some two-fifths of the total funds raised 
for I.S.S. was regularly spent in the later ‘thirties’. 
(Both these relief tasks continue today, and have been 
extended through later arrivals of refugees in Europe 
and the. present enormous effort of helping the Chinese 
universities to return to their old homes and to restore 
them from the ruins made of them by the Japanese.) 
But apart from its direct and immediate importance, 
relief’ in the long run has little value unless the ‘relieved’ 
have full understanding of its origin and of the motives 
(‘student to student’, in the too narrow phrase currently 
used) of the givers, and are thereby influenced towards 
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the love of their fellow-men all over the narrowing ~ 


world. It is even to be feared that, in the work of relief 
in Germany and other parts of Central Europe, after 
the first war, too little attention was paid to this all- 
important matter ; ; perhaps even the relief workers 
themselves, people of good will belonging to, or working 
with, many different charitable bodies, failed to realise 
their responsibilities herein, or even the sources from 
which the relief was derived. Happily, there is reason 
to believe that the refugees from Hitler, and the Chinese 
students, have been better informed; and that, in 
present and future relief work undertaken by or through 
I.S.S., these considerations are and will be kept fully 
in mind. While, therefore, the ‘relief’ side of I.5.5. work 
was felt by all concerned to be no less necessary in the 
circumstances of 1938 and 1939 than in earlier years, 
it was difficult, in those dark days, to keep one’s confidence 
in the permanent value of the ‘international education’ 
side ; particularly for those who had always felt that, 
in the long run, that was the side that really mattered. 
If the second war came, or when it came (and like an 


over-arching breaker, it rose up and dominated everything 


in its awful approach) would the entire effort of more 
than twenty years have been vain ? 


Vain hopes ? 


During the war years themselves, above all after 
the fall of France, only the insensitive and the almost 
foolishly valiant could avoid despair. All we had worked 
for seemed utterly lost, and at times it appeared that 
the most that could be hoped for was that the seeds 
of purpose sown in the ‘interwar’ years might somehow 
survive, in the desert of a Nazi-dominated world, 
perhaps to come again to life in the far-off future. Even 
so, one had no regrets ; to have striven and lost, after 
all, was better than nothing. Among the Nazis them- 
selves, some few seeds had been scattered. Those Nazis, 


whom one had watched at Ettal in Bavaria in 1933 —. 
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when, probably for the last time before the second war, 
there was free speech in Germany ; and when Kotschnig, 
then General Secretary of I.S.S., speaking on academic 
freedom, electrified the Conference by proclaiming that 
freedom might soon again, as in the past, demand 
its martyrs ! — were they, one asked oneself, so wholly 
dominated by their rhetoric and their aspirations (not 
altogether evil nor entirely selfish) that the memory of 
Ettal, and other such occasions, when they were put 
by I.S.S. — and no other agency existed by which thi 
could then be achieved — into close and personal touch 
with students from the outer world, would be utterly 
without effect on them. One had seen them, these cold 
and rigid Nazis, marching in to the various conferences, 
like so many automata ; one had observed, after a day 
or two, that most of them had relaxed some part of 
their stiffness, and even, in the cheerful and cordial 
evenings (no I.S.5. conference can reach its best results 
without its neighbouring inn or café), one had seen them 
achieving, not without an unaccustomed enjoyment, some- 
thing approaching normal humanity ; and, even realising 
that, on their return to Germany, they were of course 
compelled to resume their horrible life of mutual sus- 
picion, denunciation and all the rest of it, it was possible 
to feel that, ike damned ghosts permitted to walk their 
hour on earth, they might have gained some slight relief 
of soul from their brief glimpse outside the prison-house. 


Martyrs of freedom 


Vain hopes, perhaps. But for all the rest, students 
and teachers in the rest of Europe, who met at I.S.S. 
conferences, and the much smaller number who took 
part in the relief, research and organisational activities 
of I.S.S., one felt assured, in those years of the rule by 
Hitler’s Germany of what had once been Europe, that 
their hives had been given a real and important impulse 
of guidance and direction, and a real inspiration which 
could never be lost. Anxiety for their fate, in the Nazi- 
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occupied lands, was an ever-present background to the 
day-to day tasks (so different from normal academic 
life, to most of us; and yet curiously, often with their 
own inherent fascination!) This personal anxiety, over 
and above the general anxiety for the survival of all 
that civilisation meant, and incidentally the special 
anxiety for oneself and others as the air-raids and other 
unpleasant details of the war grew more and more 
absorbing, remained ever-present until the joyful days 
of afterwar reunion, when, alas, among many friends 
abroad whom one delighted to meet again in Geneva 
or London, or of whose survival one heard with gratitude, 
there were also those others, martyrs of freedom (and 
one remembered Kotschnig’s words at Ettal, a dozen 
years ago), whom one would never meet again in this 
world ; the Lackenbachers, brother and sister, active on 
the French I.8.S. Committee, whom one recalled in 
Paris, in Oxford, on the rocks of the Swiss Alps or in 
the Riviera sunshine, now done to death, after who 
knew what perils in the Résistance, in some cursed 
German barrack or concentration camp — how one 
wished they could be recalled, to help in the re-knitting 
of old ties, in the re-establishment of the I.S.S. work 
in their (and our) beloved France! But, with all the 
sorrow, one felt happy and proud to have known them, 
and to have shared in their ideals and their efforts ; 
and, for them and all others who, like them, had fully 
entered into the life of I.S.S., one rejoiced to know, 
what one had never doubted, that in all the trials and 
troubles of the second war, the purpose and comradeship 
and inspiration of that service had been preserved 
unbroken and unshaken. 


A War-time record 


During the war years, moreover, one’s conviction of 
the permanence and ‘survival value’ of I.S.S. and all 
that it stood for was splendidly reinforced by the arrival 
of the news-letters and reports giving friends of I.S.S. 
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the news of what I.S.S. was actually doing, with the 
aid of the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
of Pax Romana, not only in maintaining the existing 
work for refugees and for China, but also (under the 
new title European, and later World Student Relief) in 
the education of Prisoners of War and of all those 
various classes of students, uprooted by the war, who 
streamed into neutral Switzerland, or came elsewhere 
into touch with the wartime I.S.S. This new work was 
rendered possible by the time-tested ‘positive neutrality’ 
of I.S.S., that policy which had enabled it to maintain 
touch even with Nazi Germany, and which had preserved 
the original reputation of complete impartiality, with 
respect to differences of race or creed or political views, 
which I.S.S. inherited from the early days of European 
Student Relief ; but for that reputation, strictly maintain- 
ed in the work of I.S.S. for Alhed and enemy Prisoners 
of War throughout (and since) the second war, it would 
have been impossible to maintain I.S.S. as the directing 
brain and, to a great extent, the effective machinery for 
continuing the education of many thousands of students 
‘behind barbed wire’. And for the I.S.S. staff at Geneva, 
reinforced by so many part-time helpers and leaders, 
whose devotion during the second war, aided by branch 
offices and collaborators in England, in Sweden and 
elsewhere, enabled the activities of I.S.S. to be continued 
and so notably extended, we who were otherwise employed 
in these recent years, but who were able to realise the 
difficulties of the war-time work, felt and feel the 
profoundest admiration. This work, moreover, depended 
on the contributions of many subscribers, in America 
and other distant lands, to whom gratitude is due; 
furthermore, it would have been impossible to keep 
going the I.S.S. offices in Geneva and in England, 
without the continuance of the annual contributions 
of ‘Friends of I.S.S.’ many of them in English universities, 
who appreciated I.S.S.’s past work, and had the faith 
to maintain their support during the war years. (Let 
us hope that the present-day I.S.S. activities may bring 


ine 


a great increase in this most valuable form of support, 
_ which will be needed all the more when the period of 


post-war ‘relief’ is past). Above all, the striking success 


of I.5.S., and World Student Relief, during the second | 


war, and the very remarkable revival of its world-wide 
organisation during subsequent months, have been due 
to the great qualities of leadership, and the tireless 
efforts of André de Blonay, in whom Switzerland’s 
centuries-old reputation for international work has been 
splendidly personified. The departure of André de 


_ Blonay from 13 rue Calvin, Geneva will leave a gap very 


hard to fill. 


Problems of collaboration 


The present is full of hope, as well as of problems 
and ‘crises’ ; that the current ‘crisis’ regarding Germany 
has been surmounted is good ground for optimism, 
since it puts a most serious strain on the representatives 
in the I.S.S. Assembly from many lands, recently 
occupied by the Nazis, who had the best of reasons for 
refusing help to any and all Germans. And, be it remem- 
bered, there is this vast difference in the present and 
future direction of I.S.S., as compared with that of the 
old ‘European Student Relief’? of the early ‘twenties’, 
that whereas in the old days European Student Relief, 
with its well-understood principles of impartiality, had 
the relatively easy task, when extending the work into 
new areas, of persuading the Committees there created 
to agree to what, to most of them, was the wholly new 
idea of collaboration between (for instance) Catholics 
and Jews, or Conservatives and Socialists —- an easy 
task since E.S.R.’s help, so badly needed by all alike, 
was never given to any unless they were ready to co- 
operate with all the rest — the present-day task of the 
newly constituted Assembly of I.S.5., with its membership 
from many European countries, and with the fifty per 
cent of ‘student and student-representative’ members 


which has been accepted by the 1946 1.5.5. Assembly 
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(for itself and for all other I.S.S. bodies, at all levels 
down to local university committees), is immensely more 
difficult, since it involves securing agreement with the 
principles of I.S.S. (re-defined lately, but in the main 
identical in substance with those of the old E.S.R. and 
I.S.S.) on the part of men and women from countries 
few of which are now, as were Vienna in 1920 and Russia 
in the famine year (to take two examples out of many), 
in the position of beggars — who proverbially cannot be 
choosers ! The immense potential force of the present- 
day youth, with all the enthusiasms and passions 
engendered, in so many countries, during the resistance 
movement, and moreover, with all the power of initiative 
(coupled with deliberate lawlessness) inherent in the 
circumstances of the war years, needs only a sense of 
the responsibilities of statesmanship and of the tact 
des choses possibles, to develop into something of very 
great value in the future years. 

The experience of I.S.5.in these few months since 
the close of the war, in conferences attended by men 
and women from a score or more of countries and in meet- 
ings of the I.S.S. Assembly, certainly gives much ground 
for confidence that all may be well. With the extension, 
in the last few months, of relief work, in the name of 
World Student Relief, to central and eastern Europe, 
and the beginnings of renewed contact thus developing 
in the Slav countries (of which, already, Czechoslovakia 
has played an important and active part in ISS. 
counsels) we may reasonably expect in the near future 
a more active co-operation, on the ‘educational’ side 
also, with the universities of those regions than was 
ever possible in former years. And furthermore, the 
prominent part taken by Indian and Chinese represen- 
tatives in the 1946 Annual Conference at Cambridge 
allows one to hope that, within the next few years, 
there may be a vast extension in Further Asia of the 
kind of 1.5.S. work — i.e. ‘educational’, in the wider 
sense ; as distinguished from ‘relief?’ — which till now 
has been practically confined to European lands. The 
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econne oh 
"war, seen to its success in this great task of exten- — 
hea and others; for instance, the Middle East and 
South America, lands hitherto prominent neither as_ 
ou money- raisers nor in other ways. At the same time, — 
it has to be recognised that while Geneva serves very 

conveniently as the centre of a service, the essence of — 
whose whole work is its personal basis and the close — 
companionship of whose personnel alone makes it 
practicable, for the European area, something quite 
new in I.5.5. experience will be needed if these ambitions 
are to be fulfilled. Even if a multiplication of I.S.S._ 
offices is desirable (and we must recognise that, in many _ 
ways, Britain and the United States have, in the past, — 
provided secondary administrative centres for the ser-_ 
vice), the financial basis can hardly, one feels, be expect 
to come from private sources. : 


z Lookin g to the future 


_ _ Certainly, the history of I.S.S. has proved the immense __ 
advantage of such a service, with all the flexibility and _ 
freedom from ‘red tape’ of a private venture, and all _ 
the expert knowledge of a professional enterprise. The 
World’s Student Christian Federation did well when it 
set up its own university relief organisation after the 
first war, and allowed the managing body to admit to 
its counsels and to its service many whose creed (if they 
had one at all) was notably different from that of the 
founders themselves. The reorganised ‘International 
Student Service’, though its title suggested a concentra- 
tion on ‘students’ in the narrower sense which was never 
intended and has never been accepted, has for over 
twenty years appealed to men and women of many 
faiths, and could accordingly be extended to (for instance) 
the Moslem world without any change in its character ; 
the Jews have always played a prominent part in the 
work of I.S.5., and there is no reason why Buddhists 
and Marxists and unbelievers generally should not be 
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welcomed, provided only that they accept that subordi- 
nation of self to service which, in the ultimate analysis, 1s 
the distinguishing mark of the religious man. (It is for 
this reason chiefly that I.S.S. ought never to be permitted 
to become a region to which admission is regulated by 
any particular denominational passport.) Small as 
are the numbers of those who, in any particular year, 
are directly concerned with the working of I.S.S., or 
even with attending its conferences or taking part in 
its other organised activities, the value of the spirit 
which animates I.S.S. is such that it is most earnestly 
to be hoped that the next few years may see its continu- 


-ance and extension, if possible throughout the entire 


university world in every region of the earth. 

Perhaps a solution may be found for some of the 
difficulties obviously facing 1.S.S., as regards its extension, 
through the development of close and continued relations 
with the new International Union of Students. The 
Congress at Prague which has established that Union 
in the present year 1946 showed remarkable qualities, 
both of imaginative construction and also, where needed, 
of diplomatic restraint. Happily, the I.U.S. has accepted 
1.5.5. as the appropriate body to handle student relief ; 
it has its representatives within the Assembly of I.S:S. ; 
and the friendly co-operation already established between 
the permanent staffs of the two organisations enable 
one to look forward hopefully to a sound and helpful 
solution of outstanding questions, as to joint action or 
mutual consultation regarding the ‘educational’ and 
‘research’ activities hitherto carried on by 1.8.8. An 
excellent start has been made. With the international 
teachers’ body, of which the A.U.T. is the British 
representative, and the I.U.S. itself, the two unequal 
halves of the university world have each their appro- 
priate world-wide organisation; and it may well be 
that, in consultation with both these bodies, the future 
1.5.5. may continue to find a separate field for its own 
special work. For the immediate future the word for 


I.S.S. is “‘Forward’’. 
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Two New World Movements 


A. J. CotEMAN 


A personal point of view 


With each new attempt to write this article the warn- 
ing of the Book of Common Prayer in a slightly different 
connection has come to me with increasing force. It is 
a project ‘“‘not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in hand, 
unadvisedly, lightly or wantonly ; but reverently, dis- 
creetly, advisedly and soberly”. And that because I must 
attempt the impossibility of avoiding the Scylla of the 
left without running foul of the Charybdis of the right ! 

The author will attempt to describe and evaluate two 
organisations which raise all sorts of political questions. 
The fact that I recognise that they are controlled by com- 
munists will probably bring upon me the attacks of the 
Party which, in its self-righteousness, believes that it 
alone represents the “true” interests of youth and there- 
fore as Tom Madden said at Prague that ‘“‘the W.F.D.Y. 
is not another organisation but the movement of all the 
youth of the world’’. On the other hand since I shall 
urge Christian young people to participate in these organi- 
sations, I can foresee the displeasure of all those who 
think that Christian young people should be protected 
from the realities of political life and of all those who are 
convinced that the essence of Christianity is retirement 
into the shelter of pietism. 

Since the author is a secretary of the Federation, he 
must emphasise that the views expressed here are purely 
personal. In August 1946, the General Committee, which 
alone could determine a W.S.C.F. policy with regard to 


these new organisations, decided little more than to in- 
‘struct the officers to watch them with interest. And 
indeed, given the autonomy of the national movements in — 
the W.S.C.F. and their disparate attitudes to the political 
responsibilities of their members, it is extremely unlikely _ 
that any more definite policy will or can be agreed upon. — 
There is no doubt in my mind that these two new | 
organisations provide students with the most ready 
means of contributing to one of the supreme needs of the | 
_ day — the breaking down of the barrier of misunderstand- 
ing between Russia and the West. I hope that this — 
article will help Christian students to discover construct-_ 
ive ways of participating in them. 


_ The World Federation of Democratic Youth 


The W.F.D.Y. was created on November 10th, 1945 
at a conference in London of 445 delegates and 160. obser- 
vers representing 64 countries. The conference had been 
called by the World Youth Council which was active | 
for two or three years previously and in which Mrs. Kutty 
Hookham, a graduate of the London School of Economics, 
played a leading réle. Though I am not able to trace in 
_ detail the historical continuity, it seems to represent a 

resurrected form of the Youth Congress which we knew 
before the war, only in a much grander and more splendid 
dress, refurbished by the élan vital of new vigorous ele- 
ments from eastern Europe and Russia. 

’ According to its constitution, the W.F.D.Y. shall 

regard its work as a contribution to the work of the United 
_ Nations and as the most certain way of ensuring the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of youth, and the hap- 
piness and well-being of future generations. It is an 
organisation of youth united in their determination 
to work for peace, liberty, democracy, independence 
and equality everywhere in the world. It claims to 
strive for close international understanding and co- 
operation amongst youth in all fields, respecting diversity 
of ideals and national conditions ; to contribute to the 


pirtection of fascism i in all its férins: oe iyastaey -govern- 
ments in ensuring peace and security and the bringing 
__up of the new generation in a democratic spirit ; to encou- 
rage young people to participate in public affairs and _ 
secure the removal of all forms of discrimination ; to 
work for good conditions of education, labour and leisure 
_ for youth ; to educate youth in the idea and responsibili- 
ties of world citizenship ; to encourage and assist the form- _ 
ation of voluntary associations of youth organisations — 
_ on a national level ; to represent the interests of youth in : 
international affairs. i 
_ __ Perhaps J. Commings has caught the spirit of the 
_  W.F.D.Y. in the following poem which appeals in 
World Youth News, Christmas 1945. - 


Youth ! 

_ Building a world from the ashes and dust of a war 
Creating a life ; 

Seeing the future clearer than ever petore. 


Fight ! 

And fighting the Fascist evils ; feowins the old, 

be Bring to the light 

e The truth that has won peace that stands like a gate 
of gold. 


Love ! 

Loving the youth of the world, loving the new 
Make this your creed, 

Love for all races, colours and nations, for 


Life ! 

A life where Ste and prosperity reign, 

a And war is unknown 

i As peace today is unknown to we who are young. 


The activities of the W.F.D.Y. are very widely defined 
and include research, information services, facilities for 
international correspondence and exchange, international 
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sports activities, etc. ; it was urged that all activities be 
carried out in co-operation and contact with other inter- 
national organisations of similar aims. ie 

The highest governing body of the W.F.D.Y. is the 
World Congress which must meet at least every three 
years. This congress elects the Council, which governs 
until the next congress, and the Council elects the officers 
and Executive Committee which carry on the affairs of 
the Federation between the annual meetings of the 
Council. It was unanimously agreed that the headquarters 
of the W.F.D.Y. should be in Paris. 

Membership is open to all organisations which have 
at least two-thirds of their members under thirty years of 
age, which accept the Constitution and are sincere and 
consistent supporters of democratic principles and pro- 
mote the application of these principles. The most diffi- 
cult debate at the London Conference was over the ques- 
tions of whether or not “democratic” should be defined. 
It was not; so presumably it is up to the Council to 
decide when an organisation is or is not promoting 
democratic principles. 


The meaning of democracy 


If by “democratic” the Council were to understand 
all that is contained in the leaflet report of the Conference, 
Resolutions-Part 2, then even the most fastidious Liberal 
should be satisfied. Let me quote a few passages : “.. the 
right of all youth to full employment at the recognised 
rate of pay for the job, without any discrimination of 
colour, sex, age, nationality, etc. ; access to all careers 
to be open to women... Young workers should not work 
more than eight hours a day, nor forty-four hours a week.. 
the vote must be universal, secret, free... the right of 
civil liberties, freedom of speech, press assembly, religion. 
Freedom to organise Trade Unions, and freedom from 
want and fear... World youth asserts its faith in the fund- 
amental rights of man, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, according to the principles stated in the 
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Charter of the U.N.O. It defines freedom of conscience 


and freedom of worship as the possibility for any man 
to adhere without any constraint to the religious or philo- 
sophical conception, to the political doctrine of his choice. 


This freedom implies the right of acting according to | 


one’s belief and consequently of propagating his opinions 
within the limits set up by the Charter of the United 
Nations. Religious communities should have a right to 
teach their faith in their own schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities... Schools and universities in liberated countries 
should receive the maximum practical assistance with 
equipment and text-books. Schools in Germany and 
Japan should be run under the control of the appropriate 
committee of the U.N.O. and it is essential that a demo- 
cratic spirit of international brotherhood should flourish 
in all schools, and this should be reflected in the attitude 
of teachers and the content of school text-books... The 
Conference recognizes that the home ts a necessity and the 
family the fundamental unit of democratic society which 
needs rebuilding if the consequences of the war are not to 
be overwhelming”’. 

Most of the delegations to London reacted quite 
enthusiastically. For example all the Danish delegates 
signed a press release which said, ‘““We are convinced 
that the new organisation will have a tremendous impor- 
tance for the understanding and relation between youth 
all over the world... We feel that youth have now broken 
all boundaries in one great effort of shaking a friendly 
hand with one another ; therefore it is our hope and belief 
that Danish Youth with enthusiasm will want to parti- 
cipate in this work of furthering the understanding of the 
Youth of the World and thereby help to ensure a lasting 
peace’. A delegate from Gambia writes, “London, the 
bastion of democracy, refuge of the afflicted, where there 
is no official colour bar practice, where there is no slavery, 
whose national target is no longer profit but Human 
Welfare, has given the world another historical monu- 
ment, ‘World Brotherhood of Youth’’”’. A _ Russian, 
Mikhail Kotov is quoted as saying, “The conference is a 
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a 
ment... We representatives of Soviet Youth were very 
glad to see around us representatives of so many youth — 
organisations... Catholics, Protestants, Conservatives, 
Labour, Socialist and Communist. We have different 
_ political ideas and different religions, but all of us have 
- found common expression in this conference. It shows 

‘that democratic youth have a common understanding’. 


ery important event in the history of the youth move- — 


Since the Conference the headquarters have been | 
moved to Paris, two meetings of the Executive and one © 
of the Council have beeen held, an application for consulta- | 


tive status with the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council has been filed, and November 10th has been pro- 
claimed as World Youth Day. Following the Conference 
there were many exchanges of young people between 
various countries. A commission has been appointed to 


be sent to India and the Far East. A magazine entitled _ 
World Youth, published in French, English, Russian and | 


Spanish has been launched, in the first issue of which 


Guy de Boysson, the Chairman of the W.F.D.Y. says, 


“‘We do not conceal the fact that we have to overcome 


many difficulties ; but, during the war, youth learned to | i . 
overcome much greater difficulties. And why shouldn't — 
we believe in youth since youth is the future of the world? 


Moreover, the present position of the Federation after less 
than one year, assures us that in spite of those who aim 


youth of the world — Youth Unite Forward for Lasting 
Peace.” | | | 


The International Union of Students 


After the London Conference of youth there was a 
meeting of students from twenty-two countries which set 
up a Preparatory Committee of twelve to call a conference 
in the summer of 1946 at which an International Union 
of Students would be formed. A draft constitution was 


approved and it was further agreed: 1) that the head- 


quarters of the new organisation would be in Paris, 


to divide us our slogan will be victorious among the 


ere 


2) that the nature and purpose of the organisation could 


only be decided after representatives duly appointed by 


official student bodies had met; these representatives 
being where possible from National Unions of Students, 


3) that membership would be open to democratic student ~ 


organisations, independently of their religious or political 
affiliations. A member of the Federation who was present 


reported: “On the basis of the London discussions one _ 


would conclude that the new organisation was being 
founded in a careful democratic manner being grounded 
on ratification and support by national student orga- 
nisations of the world’. 

The International Preparatory Committee worked 
very faithfully and called a conference for August 1946 
on the basis laid down above except that they chose 
Prague for its site. I was delighted to have the opportu- 
nity to be present at it as a Federation visitor. Its main 
work was the production of a constitution which, as finally 
agreed upon, envisages an international union composed 
of national unions of students. In countries where no 
national union exists, as in the U.S.A., Canada, India, 
China, co-ordinating committees of national organisations 
should be established which would hold the membership 
in the international body for the particular country, and 
where this is impossible national organisations may apply 
directly for affiliation to the I.U.S. A Council, consisting 
of delegates, in number from one to six, from each 
country, shall meet once a year and the larger Congress, 
which is the ultimate authority, shall meet every three 
years. The pattern is similar to that of the W.F.D.Y. 
The Executive consists of seventeen members no two 
of whom can come from the same country. Of the 
present Executive one member is Bill Ellis, a past presi- 
dent of the National Intercollegian Christian Council in 
the U.S.A. At least ten members are either members of 
the Communist Party or can be depended upon to follow 
the Party on any issue where it has a line (i.e. most 
issues !). 

The stated aims of the I.U.S. are much the same as 
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those of the W.F.D.Y. ; so that I shall not repeat them 
here. One question of great importance to the Federation, _ 
however, must be mentioned — its attitude to World _ 
Student Relief. Except for one or two comments, largely 
based on misunderstanding, most of the students at 
Prague seemed quite appreciative of the good work of — 
W.S.R. and desirous to co-operate with it, and the final _ 
resolution agreed upon envisaged active support which 
would be dependent, however, on the establishment of a_ 
satisfactory method by which the I.U.S. would partici- 
_ pate in the control of W.S.R. ~ eae ae 
To conclude this brief statement about the 1.U.5., I 
shall quote from a letter of Gaby Nahas, a French Pro-. 
testant student leader, who was present at the Conference, 
and with whose views I am largely in accord: ‘““The 
Conference indicated the overriding concern of students 
everywhere to assume practical and social responsibilities, 
and as the preamble of the Constitution puts it, to lay 
the basis of an economic and social reform which is to— 
serve the human person and build a better world. This 
tendency of the thought of modern youth to the left, 
which it would be foolish not to take seriously, is the 
result of a very deep need and not a passing fancy. The ~ 
enthusiastic and dynamic attitude of the Slavs when 
compared with the sceptical attitude of western people 
is the true and honest expression of their social and pro- 
gressive eagerness. | 
“This Conference displayed also the marxist’s will to 
monopolise the revolutionary impulses of youth and 
exploit them for their immediate plan of action. The 
current policy of the marxist appeared also very clearly ; 
to connect so closely their line of action with principles 
accepted by all, that one cannot approve of the latter 
without acknowledging the effectiveness of the former. | 
For instance, on the national scale in the last years, 
communism identified itself with patriotism; on the 
international, with the opponent of oppression in all its 
forms, with anti-fascism, with democracy. ‘Fascism’ 
becomes a synonym for ‘anti-communism’ and it becomes 
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__ impossible to be democratic or anti-fascist without being 
communist. Those who do not support communism are 
therefore fascists. Unacquainted with this emotional _ 
slogan method of thinking, the American students were __ 
_ confused as between the specific and general meanings _ 
of words’. 


4 
Evaluation and action 


| It is clear from the above that, in the opinion of the — 
author, the Christian student should have much the same 
__ attitude to both the W.F.D.Y. and the I.U.S. even 
__ though his responsibility may lie more immediately in 
connection with the latter, and therefore I shall consider 
them together in this section. . : 
One cannot but be struck by the frequent recurrence _ 

of the expression of a will to peace and of the desire that 
_ these organisations may make a real contribution to 
_ peace. There is no doubt in my mind that this is an honest — 

_ and sincere aim of many members of both the W.F.D.Y. 
and the I.U.S. and it is for this reason that I strongly 
urge Christian youth to assume responsibility in. them. 
There are many factors that separate the West and the 
East. Certainly the political tension between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is an important one. But 
equally important is the difference in cultural and social 
experience which is suggested by the fact that many parts — 
of Eastern Europe are just emerging from what was prac- 
tically a feudal agricultural system. Such differences can 
seldom be wholly bridged, but a beginning can be made by 
an attempt to understand one another through personal 
contact and the development of mutual trust which may 
come from working together. There is no doubt the 
W.F.D.Y. and the I.U.S. provide young people with the 
best means of contact which is available today. It was 
said of Prague that it failed in the same way that the 
Paris Peace Conference failed by avoiding the really 
creative problem which faces mankind, that of achieving 
a synthesis of the values incarnated in Eastern and Western 
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democracy. Instead they acted as though we must choose 
between two fixed alternatives. 

The reason the Prague and London Conferences failed 
in this respect was because they lacked a clear and vigo- 
rous presentation of the values of the Western tradition. 
This brings a great weight of responsibility on to the 
members of the W.S.C.F. in the U.S.A. For it is to the 
youth of the U.S.A. that we naturally look for a vigorous 
and enthusiastic expression of the meaning and value of 
political liberty. And it is especially to the largest and 
best organised groups, to the Christian organisations of 
young people that we look. When the leader of the Soviet 
delegation during the meetings of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee urged that a representative of the N.I.C.C. be 
included in the American delegation to Prague, and when 
he nominated that representative for a vice-presidency, 
I cannot, of course, be sure what he had in mind ; but I 
suspect that, among other things, there was an impres- 
sion, gained during his years in the U.5.A., that the Chris- 
tian organisations were the strongest and most effective 
among American student youth. 

Another note which is struck very frequently, and 
which was sounded in the quotation above from Guy de 
Boysson, is unity. The Christian cannot refrain from 
asking, “Unity on what basis ?”’ In his speech of accept- 
ance of a vice-presidency at London, Penry Jones said 
that the Conference had not been at all unanimous ; that 
the divergent groups which make up the world’s youth 
could not be unanimous except in that they all aimed at 
peace, justice, education, etc. ; that the W.F.D.Y. must 
proceed on the assumption that there are extreme diff- 
erences in method between youth groups and that these 
must be recognised and discussed ; and that you could not 
build a world organisation simply on anti-fascism. The 
Congress accepted Jones’ point of view by an enthusiastic 
response to this speech. So far both organisations have been 
very loath to discuss fundamentals. The basis is said to be 
progressive and anti-fascist, it is agreed to by the peoples 
of all “peace-loving” nations. When a French delegate at 
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Prague called for a definition of “fascism’’, he was told 
that it represented millions of dead, and smoking ruins. 
It was what the occupied countries ‘had seen holding the 
guns for four years. It was clear from the manner of the 


response that it was almost an offence to ask for a defi- 


nition. As a wit pointed out, we were faced with a form 
of reasoning which would allow you if asked for a defini- 
tion of a gun to answer that you had received a bullet. 


It was not a reply which helps one see the way through : 


the tangled political scene confronting youth today. 

How are we to explain this refusal to examine Hak 
questions sanely and rationally and rather to call, 
emotional terms, for unity ? Basically, of course, fe 
arises from man’s fear of being alone. To be alone with 
God is difficult enough. But when you have abandoned 
God, to be quite alone is intolerable ; so you take refuge 
by submerging yourself in the mass. This is the basic 
source of the enthusiasm of the “Fatherland Front” 
movements in eastern Europe. We saw the same type of 
enthusiasm in the Hitler youth movements before the 
war. I recall vividly the glowing terms in which many 
Canadians used to describe the enthusiasm and dynamic 
of the Hitlerjugend, and explain that it was a similar 
thing which the effete Canadian youth needed. The “Youth 
for Christ” crusade and all emotional Christian revivalism 
owes its “‘success’’ to the same factor. 

The enthusiasm in itself is not to be disdained. Woe 
to us Christians that we do not have a similar self-giving 
enthusiasm in our devotion to the Christ! This enthusi- 
asm leads many a young person of the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe to an asceticism and moral discipline 
which would put to shame the average Anglo-Saxon 
Christian (to speak only of those I know best!) To be 
sure, it is often a moralism which sees everything very 
simply i in black and white terms. It is a moralism which 
is as rigid as that of the Pharisees. It is a moralism which 
knows nothing of the glorious liberty of the children of 
God as it was shown to us in Jesus Christ. 


Soe \t 


<3 The participation of Christians 


Finally, this word unity cannot help but suggest the 
charge which is widely made that participation in these 


bodies by Christian organisations is countenanced as a — 


“blind’’. Certainly, this was the case with the Youth 
Congress as I knew it in Canada and similar “united _ 
front” movements. Too often Christian young people 
observe only the second half of our Lord’s admonition 
about the serpents and the doves. Indeed, an anti- 
marxist Christian at Prague asserted that Penry Jones 
was the most dangerous person in the whole W.F.D.Y.. 
This rather staggered me. How could a benign S.C.M. 
Secretary be a dangerous person ? Because, I was told, | 
his presence as a vice-president gave the stamp of appro- 
val of western Christians on a show that was actually 
controlled by communists. In my humble opinion 
anyone who does not think that there is a heartsearching 
problem here is either stupid or blind. For of the com- 
munist control of the present Executives there can be no 
doubt, and any Christian student who participates in 
them should try to understand what that means, and not 
be played for a fool. But this fact is, to my mind, an 
argument for participation in these organisations. For in 
addition to the gap between the experiences of east and 
west which can be bridged only by personal contact, — 
there is that other gulf in the world today, the great 
ideological gulf between the Christian and communist 
faith, and this too can only be bridged by personal con- 
tact and by the attempt to work together for such ends 
as we have in common. 
We must try to work together for peace even though 
the Christian knows that ultimately there is only one 
foundation on which unity and true peace can be built. 
_ Other foundation can no man lay than that which has 
been laid in Jesus Christ. It has been the precious expe- 
rience of the members of the Federation to perceive in 
some measure the real meaning and Author of unity. We 
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_ For example, the leader of the Dutch delegation to Prague, 


new Constitution, gave three or four reasons for doing so. 
One was, in effect. the assertion that the I.U.S. was not a 


his National Union of Students had no interest in politics 


It is laissez faire. It presupposes that one’s society isa) 


_in society, and their Union is simply an expression of their 


Him. 
One of the criticisms which has been made of the | 
W.F.D.Y. and the [.U.S. is that they are too political. 


when he announced that the delegation could not sign the 


student organisation but a political organisation and that | 


whatsoever. I had much sympathy for the Dutch dele- — 
gation which was more realistic than some others. 
However, on this particular point I could not agree, and: | 
was sorry that they decided to quit the I.U.S. and still 
hope that they will reconsider their decision. For the | 
particular view of the purpose of an N.U.S. which is 
presupposed by their position is very definitely political. 


facing no basic questions and therefore the representative — 
body of students can be content to tinker around with 
purely technical questions contributing to the bolstering 
up of the dominant’regime. It is an attitude widely held 
among Canadian universities which results in the local — 
Student Unions having no meaning or real importance 
for the average student. By avoiding all really funda- 
mental and dividing issues they are able to lead a quiet, 
innocuous and ineffectual life. In a modern state, it is 
impossible for the representative organ of all students in 


a country to be non-political. Either it makes no criti- 


cisms of things as they are — in which case it has the 
definite political effect of encouraging students in an 
uncritical subservience to the ruling class, — or it attempts 
to stimulate in students a real understanding of the pro- 
blems of their society and awake in them a will to trans- 
form that society. In most capitalist countries, the majo- 
rity of students are seeking only to improve their position 


extreme conservatism and their bourgeois ambitions. 
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The Christian can no more hold a brief for capitalism in 


~ the modern world than he can for communism. 


If the charge of being too political is intended to mean 
that at Prague there was considerable jockeying for 
position and that the group which collected the most 
votes carried the day or that there was too much emo- 
tional demagogic talk; then I would urge that in my 
experience the tactics in any student organisations, or 
Church Synods to which I have belonged were seldom 
essentially different. In all large congresses in which the 
issue is decided by a majority vote, whether the manoeu- 
vring is done by Communists, Christians or what have 
you, the methods of carrying the day are much the same. 
In our dislike of communist strategy and tactics let us 
not forget to criticise our own political expediencies. 
To fall into a blind anti-communism, as sometimes the 
Roman Church seems inclined to do, is to commit the 
same error for which we criticise the communists in their 


current anti-fascist line. It is unjustifiably to deny the 


sincerity of the high idealism which, partially at least, 
motivates the average communist youth. It is to allow 
the Communist Party to “call the tune’. 

Christian students, through ‘the local unions, 
should work loyally within the I.U.S. seeking to ersure 
that its professed objectives may be realised in practice. 
As long as their voice can be heard effectively within the 
I.U.S. the chief test of democracy will be satisfied. Since 
Christians (in any real sense of this word) are a minority 
in the world, they should never hope to control these 


organisations. But, on the other hand, since an even. 


smaller proportion of the students of the world are com- 
munist, if the professed will of the W.F.D.Y. and the 
I.U.S. to be truly representative is sincere we shall gra- 
dually witness a loosening of communist control. This is, 
indeed, the crucial test of the sincerity of their professions. 

_ If western youth come into real contact with the best 
of the students of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
we cannot help but be shaken from our complacency and 
convicted of our laziness. The Christian student, though 


‘ spurred 0 on to greater ee at hear i in tad that our 
hope is not in history but transcends history. The reali- 
_ties of Time will be seen in the perspective of Eternity. 
Thus we shall not be disillusioned by the frustrations of 
_ day-to-day politics but, drawing upon the source of all” 
__ peace and hope, we may in God’s graciousness, be enabled - 
to bring into the W.F.D.Y. and the 1.U.S something of | 
q _ the reconciling power of Christ. Without that power the 


Br great cases dividing our world. today cannot be bridged. 
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An Open Letter to the Editor 
from 


Francis H. House 


My dear Robert, 


You have asked me to write an article on “Co- 
operation between the World Christian Youth Move- 
ments and the Churches’’. I do not think that the time — 
is ripe for a definitive article on this subject, nor do I 
feel that after six years absence from Geneva I am 
the man to attempt it. But I am very glad to discuss 
with you and through you with the leaders of national 
Student Christian Movements some of the difficulties 
and questions which confront us as we plan for the _ 
future. It must be understood that I write in an 
exclusively personal and unrepresentative capacity. 


i g 


* 
* * 


I. Increasing co-operation 


1. Let me begin by recalling the findings of the Commiss- 
ion on “The S.C.M., the Church and the Churches” 
which met during the General Committee at Bossey this 
Jast summer. You will remember that the Commission 
expressed the opinion that “‘the relationship of the Fede- 
ration to the churches has entered into a new stage.” 
Basing itself on a study of developments such as the 
creation of the “Evangelical Student Community” in 
Germany and of the United Student Christian Council in 


“the United States, the participation of the French S.C.M. " 
in the Protestant Alliance of Youth Movements, the © 


Commission noted that this new stage in relationships — 


sciousness and to some extent as its result, the past few 
years have witnessed an increasing interest on the part of 


of Churches : (1) ““A marked feature of Christian theology 


tts 


development of the conception of the “‘student parish” 
in Switzerland, and the plans in China for a joint commit- | 
tee of the Chinese Student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and — 
the Churches under the auspices of the National Christ-_ 
ian Council to meet new opportunities for Christian — 
work among students in Government universities, the _ 


was the result of approaches from both sides. (1) “The © 
church-consciousness of national movements and mem- 
bers has increased greatly since 1938. There is now a 
profound conviction throughout the Federation that the 


whole life of the Federation and its constituent move- 


ments is part of, and an expression of, the life of the 
Church.” (2) “Parallel with this growing church-con- | 
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the churches in students...’ ae 

2. There have been parallel developments in the rela- 
tionship of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. to the churches 
in many lands. In some cases (e. g. in Germany during the 
Nazi period and in France during the occupation) there 
were strong political reasons for this rapprochement ; but 
the concern of Christian youth organisations with the 
churches and of the churches for the youth organisations 
is by no means confined to these countries, and on the 
other hand it is precisely in France and Germany that the 
theological argument for the necessity of a closer inte- 
gration has been most strongly pressed. 

3. In order to emphasise the fact that we are not con- 
cerned here merely with the organisational consequences 
of certain political changes or with a one-sided approach 
by the youth organisations to the churches, let me quote 
here two passages from the memorandum recently pre- 
pared by a committee chaired by Bishop Aulen of Sweden 
in preparation for the first Assembly of the World Council 


in recent years has been a widespread converging of 
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attention upon the Biblical doctrine of the Church. The 


Church is the heir to the promises of God to the Old Israel, 


it is the sign of a new age on earth, the sphere and the rule 
of that Spirit Who was to take of the things of Christ and 
show them to the new fellowship (Koinonia) which He 
had created.” (2) “Having faced the central paradox of 
the Church (i. e. the contrast between the glorious destiny 
of the Church and the shameful performance that it 
makes) we find ourselves confronted by another. The 
Church which is not only divine but also all too human, 
is both local and universal... All over the world, in a 
thousand different ways, parishes and congregations have 
been discovering new forms of effective life or re-discov- 
ering forgotten ones... Although parochial and congre- 
gational life is the normal form of Christian living, it is 
not the only one. ”’ 


In comparing the position of the Y.M.C.A.s and the | 


Y.W.C.A.s with that of the S.C.M.s it is however important 
to remind ourselves that the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
are not exclusively Christian youth movements. ‘They 
are essentially movements interested in and working with 
youth, but having many other aspects to their programme- 
expression in a community. For this reason it is dange- 
rous to talk in terms of a relationship between the Chur- 
ches and these independent bodies mainly on the basis of 
youth’. Moreover it is certain that the pattern of relation- 
ship between the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. and the 
churches differs from country to country even more widely 
than do the parallel relationships between the National 
S.C.M.s and the churches. But even when full allowance 
is made for these differences, it is generally acknowledged 
today that in a large number of countries the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. on the one hand and the church author- 
ities on the other are much more closely in official contact 
and consultation than they were ten years ago. The Uni- 
versal Church is made concrete also in associations based on 
a common task or a shared conviction leading to informal, 
voluntary groupings through which the Holy Spirit has often 
done great things.” 
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4. On the international level this new stage in the rela- 
tionships between the different Christian youth organisa- 
tions and the churches first found expression in the 
“Ecumenical Youth Commission” founded in 1933 by 


the “Universal Christian Council for Life and Work’? 


(Stockholm) and the ‘World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches’”’. The World’s Alliance 
of Y.M.C.A.s, the World’s Y.W.C.A. and the W.S.C.F. 
were all represented on this Commission which was plan- 
ned to keep the young people’s groups in the churches and 
the world Christian youth movements in touch with 
ecumenical work for social justice and peace. The most 
impressive result of this collaboration was however the 
decision to call together the first World Conference of 
Christian Youth which actually met in Amsterdam in 
1939. At this conference the Ecumenical Youth Com- 
mission was responsible for the selection and preparation 
of half the 1500 delegates, who came from the different 
youth groups of the churches, and the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. 


and the W.S.C.F. were responsible for the other half. In | 


practice, in many countries, ad hoc ““Amsterdam’”’ com- 
mittees were set up representing both the different chur- 
ches concerned and the independent Christian youth 
organisations. Many of these national committees con- 
tinued in existence during the war (e.g. in Hungary and 
Great Britain: in the latter case the ‘“Amsterdam Com- 
mittee’ became the nucleus of the Youth Department 
of the British Council of Churches). This period also saw 
the formation in the United States of the United Christ- 
ian Youth Movement (which corresponds in the wider 
sphere of Christian youth work to the United Student 
Christian Council in the university field). On the other 
hand the hope that the work of the Amsterdam Conference 
might be followed up internationally by an Ecumenical 
Youth Commission constituted on a wider basis was 
destroyed by the beginning of war in Europe. Practical 
collaboration between the international Christian organi- 
sations concerned continued through the “Emergency 
Committee of Christian Organisations” formed by the 
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General Secretaries of the World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, 
the World’s Y.W.C.A., the W.S.C.F. and the World ~ 
Council of Churches. de a 

5. After the war, the World Council of Churches (in 
process of formation), which had inherited the responsi- 
 pilities of the Life and Work Movement (Stockholm) as 
well as of the Faith and Order Movement, (though not 
_ directly of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches), set up a new Youth Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches. This Youth 
Department has two purposes. The first is “to serve as 
the centre of ecumenical contact and inspiration for the 
youth movements directly related to the churches’... 
the Youth Department ‘“‘does not ask youth movements 
to affiliate themselves directly”, because “the youth 
movements of the churches are organically related to the 
World Council through their respective churches’. On 
the other hand “In view of the fact that the independent 
Christian youth movements have among their affiliated 
movements a certain number which are in close organic 
relationship with member churches of the World Council 
of Churches, these movements are invited to accept a 
consultative relationship to the Youth Department and 
its committee.” 

6. The second purpose of the Youth Department as 
defined by the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches is “to collaborate with the inter- 
national Christian youth movements and other Christian 
agencies concerned with youth in ecumenical youth 
activities. The Provisional Committee authorises the 
Youth Department and its committee to represent the 
World Council of Churches on the Ecumenical Youth 
Commission which is the organ of collaboration between 
the various international Christian youth movements and 
agencies concerned with youth work.” This new ‘“Ecumeni- 
cal Youth Commission’’ does not yet in fact exist, but by 
mutual agreement a meeting to decide upon the forma- 
tion of the Commission will be held early in 1947. Thus 
the new Ecumenical Youth Commission will resemble the — 


Be primarily the agency of any one particular organisation 


. “hii in Hiat it is 46 be an organ for consultation ond for 
- planning joint and complementary activities by the inde- | 
pendent youth movements and the church youth move- 
ments, but not for directing such activities except in sO 
far as it is authorised to do so by the constituent organi- 
sations. It will differ from the old both because the func- 
tion of focussing the ecumenical activities. of the church 
youth movements is now separated and given to the _ 
Youth Department of the World Council, and because | 
the Ecumenical Youth Commission will no longer be 


or ‘parent-body’ 

7. The od of collaboration and discussion which the 
prospective members of the new Ecumenical Youth Com- 
mission have in mind was represented before the war by 
the activities of the committee which planned the first 
World Conference of Christian Youth at Amsterdam, and 
to-day by the international and national co-ordinating 
committees which are working for the second Conference 
-at Oslo. There is no infringement of the autonomy of the 
organisations concerned, but they have agreed to take 
joint or parallel action in order that they may, God 
willing, be the agencies for bringing together in Oslo a 
really representative gathering of the leading members of 
different Christian youth organisations and church youth 
movements throughout the world. Each of the four 
initiating organisations (Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., W.S.C.F. 
and World Council of Churches), is primarily responsible 
for the selection, finance and preparation of its own 
delegates, while the sponsoring organisations (to date, the 
World’s Sunday School Association and the International 
Missionary Council) each take particular and specific 
responsibilities in their own fields. The Conference is 
staffed by men and women who are members of the inter- 
national staffs of the organisations concerned, and it is 
only an historical accident that the organising secretary of 
the Conference happens to be also the first secretary of the 
Youth Department of the World Council of Churches. The 
Committee on Arrangements for the Conference consists 
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of five representatives nominated by each of the four 
initiating organisations and one of each of the sponsoring 
organisations. National delegations are being recruited 
in most cases either by ad hoc committees organised on 
a similar quadripartite basis or by existing ecumenical 
youth agencies (such as the Youth Department of the 
British Council of Churches) on which both the youth 
departments of the different churches and the independent 
Christian youth organisations are officially represented. 


II. The way forward 


It is clear from the facts I have recalled so far that the 
line of development in the relationships between the 
Christian youth movements and the churches has so far 
been fairly direct. But when we look to the future the 
line is not quite so well-defined. When, for example, the 
questions of the follow-up of the Oslo Conference or of 
the constitution of the new Ecumenical Youth Com- 
mission come under review, it seems to me that there is 
a growing conviction among leaders of the independent 
Christian youth organisations that these organisations 
stand for certain elements within the life of the Church 
of Christ which must be preserved at this moment of 
history by a vigorous reassertion of the independence of 
these movements from the churches — that in so far as 
we appear to have been moving in the direction of a 
grouping of Christian youth work around or under the 
churches (and internationally with the World Council of 
Churches), the time has now come to call a halt, or at 
least to survey the ground with considerable caution 
before going any further. You will remember too that 
at our W.5S.C.F. General Committee at Bossey, the sub- 
committee on “Survey of Movements’ reported that it 
“welcomed” the development of closer organic relation- 
ships between the national Student Christian Movements 
and the churches in France and Germany and some other 
countries, but the General Committee in plenary session 
decided that it should only “take note” of these deve- 
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lopments. What are the positive reasons for this caution ? 
I believe that we must distinguish between certain prac- 
tical considerations which are beyond dispute and some 
deeper theological convictions, which we need to examine 
much more carefully. 

9. The practical reasons for caution in “welcoming” any 
further organisational integration of the S.C.M. and the 
churches have been set out very clearly in the number 
of The Student World (I, 1945) on “Student Movements 
and the Churches” (Especially pages 41-43. The editorial 
of this number should also be reread.) They include such 
obvious points as the advantage which an independent 
Christian movement enjoys in making contact with the 
great mass of students who are “outside” the organised 
churches and often very critical of them: the need to 
maintain freedom to make experiments which the chur- 
ches should not or cannot risk making: the training in 
lay leadership (and, more especially, of women leaders) 
which a movement not directly managed by the churches 
can give: the practical advantages of an independent 
interdenominational movement in carrying on the process 
of “‘ecumenical education’’, etc. Our General Committee 
summed up these considerations when it referred to “the 
necessity of safeguarding the lay character and freedom 
from ecclesiastical control of the 5.C.M. in the belief that 
the observance of these principles contributes to effective 
evangelism and ecumenical work.” Some of the other 
independent Christian youth organisations, for reasons 
arising from their structure and history (to which I have 
referred in my third paragraph above), must necessarily 
give even greater weight to these considerations than the 
S.C.M. does. There is, quite frankly, only too much 
reason to fear that closer relationships with the churches 
organisationally would often mean that clergy would 
replace laymen in positions of leadership, that freedom 
to pioneer and experiment would be suppressed, and 
that there would be a hardening of divisions between the 
members of different denominations and between young 
people “in the churches” and those “outside”. But these 
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are arguments for caution in making organisational or 
constitutional changes in the status of the independent 
movements ; they do not seem to me to require any change 
in the main line of policy. Indeed, I think that our Gene- 
ral Committee would have been more consistent if it had 
“welcomed” not only the formation of the United Student 
Christian Council of the United States which includes the 
church student movements and agencies, but also the 
entry of the French S.C.M. into the Protestant Alhance 
of Youth Movements and the reorganisation of the Ger- 
man S.C.M. as the “Evangelical Student Community”. 
All these seemed to me to be interesting and fruitful 
experiments in the way of giving organisational form to 
the deepened convictions of our membership regarding 
the place of the Church in God’s plan for the salvation 
of the world. 

10. But this brings me at once to the theological con- 
victions which must guide our future relationships with 
the churches. Personally, for here I must move quite 
explicitly on to the ground of an expression of personal 
opinion, I was filled with joy as I listened to the reports 
given to the Commission of our General Committee on 
“The 5.C.M., the Church and the Churches’’. I felt that 
here at last we were being permitted to see some fruits 
of the long period of ecumenical education which was 
particularly the work of Suzanne de Diétrich, and with 
which, as the Anglican member of the staff working with 
the Eastern Orthodox movements, I had been directly 
concerned. The representatives of one national S.C.M. 
after another reported a deepening sense of the central 
importance of the Church in the biblical scheme of salv- 
ation, a new awareness of the reality of the fellowship 
of believers, and, in many cases, of the sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion as the normal means by 
which God the Holy Spirit creates and maintains that 
fellowship. This did not mean that criticism of the chur- 
ches was silenced ; but it did seem to me, as I listened, 
that in recent years a significant number of S.C.M. 
leaders and members, belonging to a great variety of 
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ecclesiastical traditions, had moved from the position in 
which the question of church- -membership was ignored or 
regarded as secondary, to that in which they recognised 
_ their fellow-Christians ecumenically “‘not in spite of but 
_ because of their church membership”, and in which they 
were seeking to live themselves, not just as individual 
_ Christians who combined for certain purposes in churches, 
but as Members of Christ Whose life they first received 
and continued to share through those visible churches 
into which they had each been called. 

441. Reflecting on these changes of outlook, I felt that 


me Of “lay leadership” and of the functions of the “indepen- 
_ dent” Christian youth organisations. We are only just 
__ beginning to take seriously the conception of the “laity” 
as being those Christians whose vocations, no less real 
than those of the “clericy’’, are to serve in other capacities 
than those of priest or minister but always within the 
Body. “Lay movements” are not then just organisations 
Ane the churches trying to put the churches, conceiv- 
ed of as other organisations, on the right lines ; but 
movements which really are “part of, and an expression 
of, the life of the Church”, making their contributions 
and if necessary criticisms from within the fellowship, 
i.e. from within the existing churches. Similarly, the call 
to personal witness and corporate evangelistic activity 
loses none of its urgency, but is seen to involve from the — 
beginning a call to penitence and to conversion of the 
will in the fellowship of Christ’s disciples (rather than 
exclusively as one ‘alone with the Alone’) and 
consequently to active membership of some particular 
church. Likewise the ecumenical work of the “‘indepen- 
dent” organisations does not consist in keeping together 
groups of like-minded Christian individuals, but does and 
must continue to involve the bringing together of young 
men and women who meet as loyal members of their diffe- 
rent churches, even though, on certain important points, 
those churches stand for convictions which seem at pre- 
sent, humanly- speaking, to be irreconcilable. 


the time had come for a reorientation of our conceptions ag 
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42. But as the General Committee continued, and after- 
wards as we were discussing the Oslo Conference with 
leaders of other organisations, I began to see that this 
kind of way of thinking about the meaning of “ecume- 
nism’’ and of the theological basis of future developments 
in the relationships between the independent Christian 
youth organisations and the churches, left out of account 
certain other strongly held and definite convictions on 
these subjects. It is hard for me to represent these con- 
victions accurately, but I must try to do so and hope that 
those who hold them will not feel that they are misrepre- 
sented. The starting-point is, I believe, a form of the 
belief, to which I have already referred, that “‘the Univer- 
sal Church is made concrete in associations based on a 
common task’”’ and not only “in parochial and congre- 
gational life’. Secondly, and more particularly, it is 
believed that God the Holy Spirit is even now calling 
the independent Christian movements to new forms of 
pioneering and witness which they can only. undertake 
if, while asserting their full loyalty to Christ and His 
Church, they must vigorously assert their independence 
over against any or all of the existing churches. On this 
view, it seems to me that the calling of the independent 
Christian youth movements would be in some ways 
parallel to that of the Quakers in relation to pacifism and 
to the priesthood ; it is to be a standing witness to the 
ecclesiastical youth organisations and the churches that 
God is not bound by the institutional forms of the chur- 
ches ; that no visible church or group of churches has the 
right to claim to be the Church ; that ‘‘the Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth” and that individuals and organisations 
may be called to forms of prophetic and evangelistic 
work in the Name of Christ which gives them a real 
authority to speak and act independently of any existing 
form of ecclesiastical organisation. 

13. I have not seen an explicit working out of the 
consequences of this conviction for the organisation of 
the independent Christian movements ; in general terms 
they have been summed up in the remark that “the 
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continued autonomy of the Christian youth organisations 
is important to the Kingdom of God” and “it would be 
impossible in many countries even to think of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. locally and nationally as being an integral 
part of the churches’. It is at once obvious that this 
conclusion is very different from that which follows from 
the point of view which I have described earlier, e.g. 
that according to which “the S.C.M. is an emergency 
body, comparable to a missionary society. It does its 
work as a substitute, in a provisional capacity, ad interim, 
and directs those who are entrusted to its care beyond and 
away from itself. It must seek to confront the Church 
and University with each other... As soon as this end is 
achieved the autonomous existence of the S.C.M. will 
come to an end”? (Student World, I, 1945). Having in 
mind the wider field of all the main international Christian 
youth movements the contrast may be said to lie be- 
tween (1) those who believe that these independent move- 
ments had a certain historical calling, part of which is 
already fulfilled in the amazing ecumenical developments 
within the churches, as a result of which the independent 
movements themselves are now called to give up a good 
part (though by no means all) of their independence and 
become consciously and explicitly “special services’’ of 
the churches, and (2) those who believe that this is a 
misinterpretation of God’s will, and that now more than 
ever as the danger of “ecclesiastical imperialisms”’ 
becomes greater, the independent movements, in loyalty 
to Christ and His Church, must assert their “‘indepen- 
dency” and avoid any constitutional relationship which 
subordinates them to the control of the organised 
churches. 


ITI. Responsibilities of the W.S.C. F. 


14. However, whatever the decision on the main issue, 
there seem to me to be certain quite practical things 
which the leaders and members of the Student Christian 
Movements should be concerned to do at this present 
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a juncture. First let them encourage further biblical- 


theological study of the nature of the Church and more 4 


especially of the doctrine of the Visible Church. So far a 


number of Movements have studied enough to understand — 


that ‘‘the Church” is part of God’s plan, but they need to’ 


ia go further in seeking light on what “the Church” is and 


how it is to be found in the churches. Secondly, let the — 
Movements experiment in all forms of ad hoc co-operation _ 


with the churches and the other Christian youth organisa- 


tions. Such co-operation is surely one condition of effec-— 


tive evangelism of the non-Christian majority and of the 


reassertion of the Kingship of Christ in the economic and 


political spheres. Thirdly and more particularly, let the 
Movements take the Oslo Conference seriously. Many 
already do so, but others take the line: ““We have only 
two or three student delegates : we will find them ; but 


why should our Movement as a whole concern itself with © : 


the Conference ?”’ My answer is that “‘Oslo”’ is not inten- 
ded to be just a conference of individuals, but a meeting- 
place of young Christians who are in a real sense delegates 
of their national movements, prepared to represent the 
thinking of their contemporaries on the great themes that 


will be discussed, to make important contributions to the — 4 


thought of the members of the other Movements repre- 
sented at the Conference, and able to bring back inspiration 
and we hope guidance for future fuller co-operation in 
prayer, thought and action between younger Christians in 
different kinds of job and social milieu, and between the 
different kinds of organisation of Christian youth both 
independent and within the visible churches. The student 
members of the Oslo Conference and the groups they 
represent have a special responsibility for clarifying the 
thinking of the Conference and contributing accurate 
knowledge of e.g. historical processes and contemporary 
scientific discoveries. At the same time they surely have 
much to learn from their contemporaries in other coun- 
tries, other walks of life, and other Christian youth organi- 
sations with whom they have new possibilities of co- 
operation both in preparatory studies, in the work of the 


Conference itself, and in the presentation of the message. 
Well, Robert, to draw together the somewhat 
_ diverse elements of this letter, let me sum up the argu-— 
ment by saying : (4) The Christian youth organisations — 
- and the churches have certainly been coming nearer 
to one another in the last fifteen years. (2) The_ 
time has come for a more profound examination of 
the theological bases of this co-operation and of the 
organisational forms in which it should be expressed 
a in the future. (3) The Federation and the national 
__§.€.M.s have a very special responsibility for assisting - 
the thinking of the church leaders and of the other 

Christian youth organisations in this matter. Per- — 
-sonally, I shall be most grateful for any guidance which 
you and our colleagues can give me privately or 
through the work of the ecumenical commission of the 


W.S.C.F. 


Yours very sincerely, 


t 


Francis. 


The Dilemma of the Displaced Students 


Yncve FrykHOLM 


At the time of the German collapse last year a Dis- 
placed Person was one who received very special atten- 
tion and sympathy from all quarters. He was considered 
almost a symbol. He was a victim of Nazi oppression to 
whom the rest of us owed a debt of solidarity. 1n those 
days, when the allied armies opened the German concen- 
tration camps and liberated the unhappy millions of sur- 
viving Jews and slave-workers and political prisoners, 
wherever they were found, special consideration was given 
to the plight of these displaced persons. At Potsdam it 
was solemnly decided that they should receive privileged 
treatment with regard to housing, feeding and clothing, 
and UNRRA. was asked to cooperate with the allied 
armies in the three western zones of Germany in catering 
for their needs and in organising their repatriation. 


A year after the liberation 


More than a year has now passed since the D.P. 
camps and assembly centres were first set up in Germany. 
The great majority of the displaced persons who were then 
berated have now gradually been repatriated. But 
something less than a million D.P.s are still in Germany, 
many of them living somehow on their own, but most 
of them still under UNRRA care. They are the so-called 
hard core of non-repatriables, that is of uprooted people 
who feel that they have lost their home and country and 
have nowhere to go. The world is beginning to forget 
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them now. If they are remembered reluctantly from time, 
they are thought of either as a political headache — which 
they are — or simply as an acute or a potential nuisance. 

There are several thous and university students among 


the displaced persons still remaining in Germany. They — 


might very well be considered a privileged group as com- 
pared with thousands of starving students in many other 


countries today. UNRRA is in charge of a vast rehabili- _ 
tation programme enabling D.P.-students to fill a regular 


10 °%% quota of the total enrolment at any German univer- 
sity or other institution of higher education. If they fulfil 
certain minimum requirements from the academic point 
_ of view, and if they have a clear political record, they are 
given free board and lodging at an appropriate university 
town ; they pay no study fees, and some of them live in 
attractive student hostels specially set up under the 
efficient care of competent UNRRA welfare officers. 


Those who suffer from the “problem of tomorrow” 


They suffer not so much from the material problems 
of today, but from the problems of tomorrow. Their 
future is a blank. If their fellow-students in war-ravaged 
countries around the world are fighting to keep body 
and soul together just a little longer, most of those have 
at least a minimum definite goal or hope about the future. 
The trouble about the D.P. students is that they have 
no clear idea of what to hope for at all. Most of them do 
not even know in what country they are going to spend 
their future. 

The purpose of this article is not to make a special 
case, as it were, for the D.P. students in relation to other 
categories of student victims of the recent war. It is 
simply an effort to interpret some of their problems, as 
I have come across them during five months of service 
in Germany. In so doing, I also wish to show that their 
particular plight is just another aspect of the total student 
problem in this bewildered post-war world of ours. 


Who are the displaced persons ? 


First of all, how did these young people become dis- 
placed persons and why do they have to remain as such ? 
- Why do they not go back home where they belong ? The 
tragedy about it is that there are so many people these 
days who in fact do not belong anywhere. Material 
destruction, or complete disruption of pre-war family 
and social or national settings, have wiped out all those 
stabilising factors that used to tie an individual to the spot 
where he belonged. Or political issues have become such 
a dominating factor in the minds of people or countries 
that they cannot face the thought of returning home to 
find a post-war political system in force to which they are 
_ fundamentally opposed. Another category refuse to return ~~ 
to a country which is no longer ruled by their own people. 
We might very well question or oppose these slightly 
single-tracked explanations from various national and 
political points of view. But war makes people single- 
minded in a specific sense, particularly those who are 
uprooted and exiled, and neither propaganda nor open 
discussion have succeeded much in changing the minds of 
such people. There are, of course, others who still waver 
and never seem to make up their minds about where 
they belong. But that is another aspect of uprootedness, | 
which also comes within the scope of this little study. 
The first question should, however, be answered first. 
How did they become displaced persons ? We are not 
speaking of those millions of ex-prisoners of war of various 
allied nationalities, or slave-workers, or political deportees 
who cluttered the roads and concentration camps when 
they were gloriously overrun by the liberating armies, 
as they penetrated into Germany ; and who were promptly : 
and joyfully repatriated to where they belonged as soon 
as the technical means were available. We are now speak- | 
ing only of those who still remain and who continue to 
resist eventual offers of repatriation. How did they come 
to Germany, and from where ? 


a _ Three groups of students 


Roughly and bluntly speaking, they Saat : aided | 
into three groups. The first one consists of ex-prisoners of 
war — Polish, Yugoslav, etc. — and other early victims _ 
of their resistance towards Nazi Germany, who spent | 
endless years in German prison camps and who came out | 
feeling that the world had not turned out to be such as © 

they had dreamt during captivity ; that the democratic — 
ideals they thought they had fought for were somehow _ 
out of date and not in harmony with the new conception — 

___ of democracy prevailing in their liberated countries. This 

might be called the “political group” who resist repatri- 

ation in terms of political convictions, which they take __ 
so seriously that they prefer exile to what they would | 
consider complete loss of freedom. 

The second group represents the nationalist approach, © 
consisting of people who feel that their countries are no 
longer their own. Here again, there is no compromise. 
To these people it is not a question of their countries 
being under the pressure of a foreign political system — __ 
which might possibly have been resisted somehow on the _ 
spot — but of having lost all national identity. Apart = —__ 
from more or less obvious cases of pro-nazis, who came to ——™ 
Germany during the war and brought a good many of 
their belongings with them and who have now been pretty 
thoroughly screened away, the majority of these Balts 
were pushed into Germany, either under German or Rus- 
sian pressure. Others, as we know, fled to Sweden or 
Denmark, in whatever way was accessible. 

Finally, there is the third group, consisting of those 
to whom their pre-war existence has lost all meaning and 
reality, those whose homes and families no longer exist, 
or those who have suffered so much that the past is some- 
thing best forgotten far away from where it happened. 
Most of the Jewish and Stateless D.P.s are in this group, 
but also a number of Polish, Yugoslav or Ukrainian ex- 
deportees and others who have gradually become more or 
less de-nationalised. 
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Needless to say, the above pattern is just a bare 
framework, within which the present hard core of non- 
repatriable D.P.s might be roughly classified, including 
border-line cases or cases belonging half to one group and 
half to another. While the pattern is just as valid for 
displaced persons in general, the students are perhaps 
those who usually voice their opinions in the most articu- 
late fashion and who can thus be more easily referred to 
one group or another. : 

These young people all have their individual history 
and their individual tragedies, each one more or less differ- 
ent from the others. Although they are all displaced per- 
sons in a general sweeping sense of the word, there are 
naturally large numbers that cannot be defined as 
“eligible for special (UNRRA) care’, as the term goes. 
All uprooted foreigners in Germany attempt to obtain 
D.P. privileges, but many of them do not, of course, meet 
the political screening requirements and are thus left to 
take care of themselves as best they can. 


The students who belong to the genuine D.P. category 


are offered special opportunities of studying at German 
universities, and while so doing they are given all neces- 
sary living and study facilities under UNRRA auspices. 
In addition, two special educational institutions or 
“D.P. Universities” have been set up, in Munich and Ham- 
burg, with D.P. professors and students only, who have 
secured the necessary premises and minimum equipment 
with Military Government and UNRRA support. When 
all these facilities were originally created, at the end of 
1945, it was understood that they should be offered to 
deserving D.P. students only “while awaiting repatri- 
ation”. As time went on and large numbers of D.P. 
students refused to be repatriated for either of the reasons 
outlined further above, the educational facilities offered 
to them in Germany were found with some alarm to be a 
strong factor encouraging certain D.P. students who 
might have gone home to stay in Germany. As a matter 
of fact, there are quite a number of Polish students, for 
example, who would not register any particular political 
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or other objections to returning home in due time. They 


only feel that their present study conditions in Germany 
are probably far more comfortable than they would be in 
present-day Poland, and so they prefer to stay on as | 
displaced persons and enjoy corresponding privileges as_ 
long as possible, “until conditions have settled down a bit 
at home’. They cannot be much blamed for such an 
attitude, considering the number of years they have al- — 
ready lost in captivity orin German munition factories, but 
there is also a certain danger that they might become 
slowly isolated or disintegrated from university life in 
their home country by not sharing the plight and the 
struggles of their fellow-students in Poland. 


A special D.P. attitude to life is created 


What has been said above brings up the psychologica, 
dilemma which seems to become almost inevitable to 
D.P. who remains too longa D.P. After the sufferings an,, 
frustrations of the war years, he was suddenly giveg 
special consideration by the Army and UNRRA an, 
offered free upkeep for the duration. With most of hi_ 
material problems thus temporarily solved and with con, 
siderable uncertainty or insecurity facing him in case o 
repatriation, it is not surprising that he gradually come 
to consider his peculiar situation as something natural and 
permanent. He accepts the privileges offered to him as his 
due and natural right, and after some time his fighting 
spirit fades out. He becomes accustomed to receiving 
his bread without having to work for it — though, of 
course, most D.P.s are invited and encouraged to work — 
and so he deludes himself with the idea that there will 
always be somebody to take care of him. Not that he is 
particularly happy about his present circumstances in 
the midst of a torn and shattered country, but he has no 
energy left to want to struggle for something better. 

Now this is a deliberate exaggeration used just to 
outline the genral trend of many D.P.s’ way of thinking. 
A number of examples could unfortunately be shown of 
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how displaced persons develop a kind of parasite attitude 
to life and deteriorate gradually and rapidly. But many 
‘examples can also be shown, particularly perhaps from 
among the various student, youth and church groups, of 
D.P.s who keep up a constant struggle to maintain per- 
sonal dignity and self-respect and of how desperately they 
fight to shape themselves a more decent future against 
heavy and unknown odds. 


Three types of illusion exist in the camps 


In preparing for this unknown future the D.P. stu- 
dents need particular backing and guidance from the 
outside world. Their rather exceptional living conditions 
have cut them off from reality. Therefore, even the best 
of them tend to create a set of illusions about their future 
and the world in general. They build up the most aston- 
ishing fictions, full of wishful thinking and very unreal- 
istic indeed. This is natural and understandable, since 
they are uprooted and have to cling desperately to some 
kind of belief to compensate their inner feeling of inse- 
curity and lack of stability. With the same risk of gen- 
eralising as before, these illusions might be described 
roughly as follows. 

Here again, there is a “political approach”, which is 
extremely negative. It consists in one stubborn hope 
that a third world war might soon break out to overthrow 
the political régimes now in power in this or that country. 2 
So single-minded and one-sided is this approach that no 
consideration is given to the utter chaos and destruction, | 
from the political and ideological point of view as well as | 
the material, that would result from such a war. If you 
corner a D.P. student who holds these views and try to 
point out to him that he builds his future on a negation, 
that another war would inevitably mean even further 
disintegration of the ideals that he treasures, he will 
usually dodge the issue by a saying like : ‘“War or no war, 
something is bound to happen to liberate my country 
from its present political system’. Whatever you may 
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say to the contrary is regarded, from his point of view, __ 
as just another variety of Munich defeatism. 4h aa 
Another type of wishful thinking is the nationalistic 
illusion, based on a similar kind of hope of a new war _ 
4 which would restore complete national liberty to a lost © 
; country. The interesting and pathetic thing about this 
nationalist attitude is the stubborn way in which the _ 
national pride and integrity is maintained during the 
“interim period’. The Baltic communities in Germany, _ 
_ whether they are formed within a D.P. camp or in a 
_ broader setting, are pathetically nationalistic, sprung 
_ from a quite understandable need for compensating the 
_ loss of their countries. Nor is it possible to use the general 
term “Baltic” to describe them. Every group is either 
Latvian, Esthonian or Lithuanian, and there is surprisingly 
_ little shared in common between these groups, wherever 
they may be. Thus, for example, the D.P. student com- 
__ munities who are gathered within one German university 
_ town, all under the auspices of UNRRA, do not automa- 
tically stick together as one international group. Wher- _ 
ever you go, you come across the Latvian student associ- 
ation, or the Esthonian or Lithuanian association, each 
of them striving to maintain their own national identity 
and to act under the illusion of national independence. 
The same is more or less true for the other D.P. student 
groups of various origins and nationalities. 
__ _This craving for a minimum of national identity and 
self-respect among the exiled D.P.s has proved to be a 
strong force in resisting the type of mental and moral 
disintegration described previously. That is why the 
Baltic students in particular are usually still on a high 
level of academic culture and personal dignity. On the 
other hand, this kind of over-compensated nationalism 
tends to become inevitably narrow in its outlook and 
somewhat selfish with regard to other national groups 
of D.P. students. Therefore, it has become the obvious 
policy of UNRRA and World Student Relief in dealing 
with these D.P. students always to approach the total 
student community as one international unit and to train 
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ation, on however modest a plane. 
A third type of illusion might be described as the 
“academic escapism’, which I have often encountered 
among D.P. students and professors. Thisis a tendency 
to solve — or dodge — all problems by saying that, 
whatever happens, the world will always need “the 
intellectual élite of the universities” ; that “special con- 
sideration should be given to our situation” ; that “the 
future world cannot afford to lose us” ; that “‘our scientific 
training has a value in itself which will survive the present 
turmoil’, etc. This attitude provides a pretext for not 
bothering very much about the future. There does not 
appear to be much serious thinking among the D.P. 
students concerning actual possibilities of ever completing 
the studies they have taken up, or of planning their 
training in concrete terms of eventual emigration. 


Need of special guidance in studies 


It is true that very little vocational guidance has been 
provided so far for D.P. students with regard to their 
chances of obtaining suitable jobs in the countries to 
which they wish to emigrate. But even so, there has been 
a disturbing tendency simply to pick up studies in a sub- 
ject that happens to appeal particularly to the individual 
concerned or happens to be most easily accessible. There 
is a surprisingly large percentage of students taking the 
good old “impractical” liberal arts subjects, with no regard 
to their eventual usefulness in planning for emigration and 
resettlement. The usual argument in defending this prac- 
tice is, that the main purpose of the D.P. study facilities 
in Germany offered on this impermanent basis should be 
simply to keep the D.P. students mentally alive and active. 
And since emigration and resettlement opportunities are 
so vague, and the prospective countries so hesitant, why 
should they bother about training for specific careers 


when any more definite plans might be upset from one 
day to another ? 


the students to think in terms of international co-oper- 
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On the other hand, a large majority of D.P. students 
are taking up medicine, and not very advanced medicine 
at that. It was pathetic to see hundreds of stateless, 
exiled and uprooted young students crowding into the 
main aula of the D.P. University at Munich to listen to an 
elementary lecture on “Introduction to Medicine’. How 
many of these hundreds of boys and girls would ever be 
given a chance of becoming doctors ? And still they go 
on studying, with very little equipment and with hardly 
any books at all, and nobody is there to tell them that 
doctors are needed — and needed badly — only in those 


countries to which these students categorically refuse to 


return, whereas foreign doctors, not to speak of medical 
students in their first years, are not very eagerly wanted 
in those countries in which they would wish to settle down. 

On the other hand again, a German agricultural 
college in which some forty vacancies were offered to 
D.P. students in conformity with the 10% quota, reported 
that only nine such students had taken advantage of these 
facilities. Would it not seem natural to a D.P. student, 
hoping to emigrate overseas, that a good agricultural 
training would give him far better chances in this mat- 
erialistic world than a German degree in philosophy or 
literature — and yet so few jumped at the opportunity ? 

In writing the above I am acutely conscious of not 
having been very fair to many D.P. student friends who 
have impressed me profoundly by the courage and realism 
with which they work to shape themselves some kind of 
future. It has often been both inspiring and humiliating 
to see how they struggle against heavy odds to wring 
some meaning out of an existence, in which all but the 
best will gradually lose vitality and faith in the world 
and themselves. 

And nevertheless, it might be useful to over-emphasise 
to a certain point the disintegrating currents of the D.P. 
student mind and thought, just to show in what direction 
World Student Relief and its constituent organisations 
should concentrate their attention on the D.P. student 
problem. 
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te ‘Opportunity for World Student Relief 


A very concrete opportunity has been open for some 
‘time to World Student Relief for gaining permanent 
access to the D.P. student communities in Germany. In 
its small way it might render valuable contributions to 
the partial and gradual solution of many D.P. student _ 
problems, in terms of individual service and guidance. ~ 
By helping the D.P. students to keep in touch with the 
outside university world W.S.R. might help to dissipate 
many of the unrealistic illusions described above and to_ 
give individual students more definite goals at which to 
aim. There might be useful services to render to students 
who still contemplate eventual repatriation, by providing 
positive and reliable information on study conditions and | 
opportunities at home, by placing before them the chall-. 
enge to help reconstruct their own countries, and by 
following up their individual cases as far as possible 
upon repatriation. Among the remaining students, there 
are many urgent tasks to be performed. There will be 
a certain number of outstanding D.P. students, of whom 
it might actually be true that the university world at 
large cannot afford to lose them, and for whom continued 
study opportunities should be secured at any cost of 
trouble, either in Germany or at universities abroad. 
There will be others who should be directed into a univers- 
ity training better fitted to their particular gifts and to 
the requirements of this or that emigration board. There 
might be others again, who would render themselves and 
their fellow D.P. students more valuable services by 
abstaining from university studies and by taking up 
other forms of vocational training available. 

All of them need human relationships and friendly 
contacts with the outside world. They all need counsel- 
ling and advice and help to find a definite purpose of life 
and work. This requires expert knowledge, infinite tact, 
a broad and constructive approach to the political and 
ideological dilemma of these D.P. students, and much 
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realistic discussion on specific study By oer aroraes, and of 
patient listening to individual problems. 

World Student Relief alone cannot perform more thin 
a tiny fraction of all this. But by simply being there, by 
being open to the total and Re problems as they 2 
develop, it might be able to give many useful impulses — 
and to keep the D.P. student problem alive in the minds. 
of those who have more power to shape the future of those 
thousands of uprooted students. ne 

If we do not simply shrug these young people off as 
reactionaries and fascists, who would have no problems if © 
_ they only accepted the political realities of our present 
_ post-war world, we shall have to reckon with them asa _ 
specific commitment of this post-war world, of which they 
have become the human driftwood. In their peculiar 
dilemma, they are not only victims of the war but also — 
victims of Victory, a sacrifice to the peace into which 
they did not fit. There is something wrong with a world 
in which so many people are uprooted, and so many uni- — 
versity students have no place. It ought to be our com- 
mon responsibility to find them such a place. 


THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


London life 


I thought, when I left London in 1938 after nine years of rest- 
dence, that I should never be drawn back. But now a feeling of 
nostalgia returns as soon as the train enters the suburbs with their 
trim enclosed gardens, or the plane circles over the commons of 
South London. And October with the falling plane tree leaves, 
and the lamplight reflected on the wet streets of Bloomsbury, is 
peculiarly a time for coming home again. 

Since the previous autumn London had pulled herself together 
like an experienced housewife. She had made no attempt to modernise 
or pretend that she was grander than she should be. ‘““Make do and 
mend” was still the slogan, with increasing accent on the mend. 
A lick of paint goes a long way, especially if it be of some cheerful 
colour, and the occasional new pots and pans in the hardware shops, 
or new buses on the streets, gave a sense of better days returning. 
Food might be scarcer than it had ever been during the war, but 
there had been peaches, and there would be bananas, and the sweet 
ration was up to 1 lb. a month! Outside the “Britain can make it’ 
exhibition was a long queue of visitors, who knew perfectly well 
that none of the things they were to see would be available for them 
for months or years to come. Still, in spite of a lamentably wet 
summer and the prospect of a chilly winter, life was on the upgrade. 

Hammers resounded everywhere about me in the warscarred 
borough of Holborn, and on the broken window panes of dilapidated 
early nineteenth century houses were notices saying : ‘““Housing in 
progress”. Then, for fear of squatters, a few days later the magic 
word “Let” appeared! In the Underground stations I was exhorted 
by macabre posters to “Keep death off the roads”, a commentary 
on the otherwise cheerful fact that pre-1939 cars were out and about 
again. And in a corner sometimes I found a United Nations 
Association poster reminding me, courageously but without extra- 
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_ vagant optimism, to “Keep the war won’’. And the man in the street 


was determined that it should be so; he had had enough. How it was 
to be kept won, especially with other nations continually disapprov- 
ing of Britain’s efforts in that direction, he did not know. On the 
one hand he was in no crusading mood, and on the other hand he 
believed that the government should stand no nonsense from anyone. 
Above all he disliked all sensational build-ups of the international 


future. 


London mission 


Against this background, with no budget and little notion of 
what the actual situation in the colleges would be in October 1946, 
the London S.C.M. had planned a mission to students. The whole 
project was so mad, so lacking in all the ponderous pre-consideration 
that should go into such an important undertaking, that it appealed 
to me from the start, and it was a great joy to be asked to take part. 
My first conversations with the London S.C.M. staff and students 
were all so delightfully casual and lacking in the obvious machinery 
of organisation that I withdrew to Scotland with some apprehension 
to make notes of what I had to say. 

Back in London a week later I found the mission had begun, 
and was running without a hitch. Then it was that I became sure 
of what I had previously suspected, that Frank Jones, the senior 
London S.C.M. secretary, was a natural organiser, who from a 
diminutive private flat, with the minimum of facilities and equip- 
ment, could organise a complicated arrangement of a score of speakers 
in far more than a score of colleges. And I also realised that some 
people had been saying their prayers ; and, though the student leaders 
would probably have disclaimed any such notion, it was clear that 
their devotion and simplicity of approach had been at the bottom 
of the enterprise. 

Well, we took a deep breath and plunged. To the main meetings 
each evening came never less than six hundred, and up to eleven 
hundred London students. That in itself was surprising when you 
realised that they came from all points of the compass, straight 
from classes, in a rush-hour period, with the hope of a sandwich 
at 7.15 before the discussion which followed the meeting, and then 
a long bus-ride home again. George MacLeod, Donald Soper, 


aes Neill, Frone Wiearee Lesslie Nedra ond Denis q 
Marsh were the main speakers, a varied group representing a7 
wide variety of churchmanship, as you would expect in the British — 
—S.C.M. The meetings were impressive for their silence and attentive 
spirit. These men and women (and, although the women far out- 
numbered the men, they did not swamp them!) had come to listen, 
and even to take notes. They had not dropped in casually; they 
wanted to learn what Christianity had to say. And so I was constantly q 
reminded of a Quadrennial Conference, rather than of a mission. — 
It was not so much a question of arresting men’s attention for Jesus 
Christ, as of building them up in a living and coherent faith. = 
Of course the bulk of the audience was “‘the faithful’, and their 
loyalty is essential for a mission. But every night there were many | 
groups and individuals, not usually seen at S.C.M. meetings, who 
had come in search of a word of truth. Whether they found it time 
will show, and we shall never know. The sincerity and passion of 
the speakers could not fail to make its impression. But the old 
difficulty remained, that the words of the good news, however fresh and 
compelling, inadequately represented the mental language of the 
‘modern student conditioned by his lectures and class-reading. I 
felt that the whole approach focussed in the University Commission 
of the British S.C.M. with its excellent pamphlets, reviewed in this 
issue, and of the W.S.C.F. Commission on “The Mission of the 
S.C.M. in the University”, with John Coleman’s Grey Book, 
had not yet affected our university evangelism. The student Christian 
movement today is not unlike a mission station in newly opened 


pagan territory, where the missionaries have not yet learnt he 
language of the tribe! 


What happened in the colleges 


Behind the main meetings was a network of talks and discussions 
in the colleges themselves, the larger ones having missioners of 
their own. I travelled to and fro, picking up old clues of how to 
get from place to place in the sprawling area of greater London. 
It was a shock to discover how many colleges had been partially 
destroyed by bombing, and how little rebuilding had taken place. 
But a new generation of students accepted heaps of rubble, and 
wooden buttresses, and the ugly contours of iron huts, as a matter 
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of course. So rdichie aioe! that it was hard to find what difference — 
_ the war had made in a London student’s thinking. The old traits — 
are the most permanent, even the ex-soldier craves normality, and 
the tragic events of history leave curiously little impression. In 

the long run we are conditioned by what has happened to us, and 
of that we are liable to forget what is unpleasant, or not of immediate 
interest. What I did find was that tongues were looser and questions 


more searching, though the questions were eternal ones about the 
e nature of reality, and not temporary ones about the atomic bomb. — 
ey In some colleges there were considerable religious explosions as — 
a the week went on, while in others the mission remained at the level 


i _ of fireworks or even proved a damp squib! The way in which — 
certain S.C.M. groups challenged the accustomed ways of college 
life, took the discussion into the common rooms, and clashed with — 
non-Christian forces in defence of the freedom of men to believe 
was most striking. Other speakers waited patiently for some spark — 
to be struck and perhaps left more light behind them than they — 
thought. The daily meeting of missioners was to me a very precious 
occasion, both because of that mixture of humour and profundity 
which is of the very stuff of fellowship, and because I felt part of = 
a deep concern for evangelism, which greatly strengthened my own 
ji faith. 3 
i The closing service in the Church of St. Martin-in-the-fields 
gave me an opportunity of speaking to many hundreds of students. _ 
As Bishop Stephen Neill and I went into the church, he remarked : — 
“I suppose we last did something together in the early twenties”, 
but his dignified, informal leadership of our worship, adapted even 
to fit what I had to say, gave me the assurance that my message, — 
no matter how inadequate, could be the message of the Church. 
The anthem, sung before the altar by a student choir and conducted 
by an African student of music, did more than any special reference 
to remind us of the Federation. And I shall not lightly forget a 
moving prayer for our Russian fellow-students, that in all their 
zeal for a new society, they should find God Himself. Such a prayer 
seemed more worth while than most of our discussions about rival 
theories of democracy; it reminded me that the London Mission 
was an act of witness by the Body of Christ within the whole body 
of mankind. There are no limits to the range of God’s concern, or 
to the use He may make of our halting efforts. 
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he Student World 
Into Germany 


My first visit to Germany after the war was bound to be a moving a 
pve ‘occasion. I had already met a number of my German friends in — 
Piles” Switzerland, and knew something of the problems of the German 
student through the visits and reports of my W.S.C.F. colleague 
Eric Duncan, and my W.S.R. colleague Yngve Frykholm. But : | 

when I crossed the frontier at Basle in company with Tracy Strong 
of the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s and our own chairman, 
i W. A. Visser’t Hooft, I felt that I was embarking on an adventure. 
: I found that Francis House, the fourth member of our party in a 
heavily loaded little car, had suddenly recalled, as I had done, that we y 
Sag had last crossed Germany together after the Amsterdam Conference in ' 
ase August 1939. And now one of our purposes in returning was to : 
4 discuss the plans for the Oslo Conference in July 1947. 4 
eee’ But uppermost in my mind were two still earlier visits in 1923 
—~——— and 1932. Five years after the 1918 armistice I had gone as a : 
Rae, student under the auspices of European Student Relief to see what ; 
“ German students were doing to help themselves with the aid of funds 
Bar from their fellow students in the year of the terrible inflation. Then, 
a as now, I travelled through a French zone of occupation, and the 
ieee tragedy of man’s helplessness at the hands of repeated history was 
ae further enforced by vivid recollections of the beginning of a German 
it occupation of France in 1940. Will there never be an end of conquest 
ae and captivity ? It was a French Christian who said in my hearing 

a in Germany : “We know what are the results of occupation’. 
The memory of 1932 was one which I shared with our chairman. 
The informal conversations we were to attend took place at the 
Kurhaus at Bad Boll, a historic centre of Moravian missionary 
prety and the present site of an institute to which professional groups 
come for the consideration of Christian issues. In that same build- 
ing, fourteen years before, was held a notable European Leaders’ 
Conference of the W.S.C.F. On that occasion it was Whitsuntide, 
the wild flowers had thrust themselves up in profusion, and the 
roads were thronged with marching bands of youth, carrying banners 
which displayed, sometimes the Hakenkreutz and sometimes the 
hammer and sickle. A woman leader said to me then as we watched : 
“German boys are born to be soldiers”. This year it was autumn, 
a very lovely autumn, but the fields were bare, and the roads deserted, 
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save for the occasional traveller with his burden, and children 
returning from the woods with the beechnuts they had been gathering 
to eke out the food supply. Were German boys not wondering now 
what they had been born for ? 


Darkness 


The peculiar tragedy of Germany is not its suffering, which is 
not so great as that of some of its European neighbours, and, as I 
told the students, not in the same category as that of China. It lies 
rather in the isolation of that suffering, and the total uncertainty 
oj its outcome. I shall not attempt on the strength of a week's visit, 
and total ignorance of the language, to describe what others have 
already described with competence and sympathy. But my first 
sight of an almost completely destroyed city in the eerie twilight, 
with crowds of people waiting silently for tramcars against a back- 
ground of total devastation, made a deep impression upon me. 
Where did these people come from up the ruined side streets ? Where 
were they going to in this desolate landscape ? These are the oft- 
repeated questions in all discussion in Germany: How did we 
get into the present deplorable situation ? Where now are we heading 
for ? Everyone, whether allied occupation officer or German Christ- 
ian leader, knits his brows and puzzles over these two unanswerable 
and insistent conundrums. And in Germany with its passion for 
order, and for philosophy, questions which cannot be answered 
are peculiarly frustrating. Over-confidence and despair are related 
evil conditions, and the German people are victims sometimes of 
the one and sometimes of the other. The words suggested by an 
American student for our W.S.C.F. General Committee minutes 
are very apposite : “that special attention should be given to those 
students whom events threaten to plunge into total despair’. German 
youth needs above all things to be helped by the co-operation of the 
world’s youth to come out of its present dangerous condition of 
self-pity and despair. 

It would be easy to give a catalogue of the misfortunes which 
have overtaken Germany. Most of them, and this it was our purpose 
to show, are not German but European misfortunes. Why the 
authorities make it so difficult for the German people to know what 
has happened, and is happening, outside Germany, so that they 


a 
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. i. picture Meneleere as experiencing misery Ceond all 
others, remains a mystery. To send one’s offending contemporaries — 
to Coventry is after all a juvenile and not an adult method of dealing — 
with the problem of broken human relationships! But preoccupation 
with finding the means of bare existence, the continued absence 
of five million men in prisoner of war camps, the meaningless 
division of the country’s space and economy into four parts, and 

the general feeling that worse is to be expected, provide a setting q 

in which youth could hardly be expected to grow up frank and free. 

“Our youth is no longer young” was a remark which chilled me, 
for to rob a generation of its childhood is to destroy the hope of 
a truly balanced manhood. 


Light 


But against this dark background there are lights, and I was 
privileged to see some of them. The youth work of the Church, 
of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and of the new student parishes 
in the universities has rapidly increased in the past year. In this 
student work, for example, there are three thousand participants, 
as compared with a thousand to twelve hundred members of the — 
pre-war student Christian movement. There is a spiritual hunger — 
as well as a physical hunger amongst young people, and in spite 
of the difficulty of finding daily bread, they come in large numbers 
to seek the bread which does not perish. As one leader put it: 
“At the end of the war we received the command, ‘go and preach’, 
and now Lazarus has risen from the dead!’ I had a sense of the 
immense burden of this opportunity resting upon the Christian — 
forces, depleted of leadership by years of war and Nazi misdirection. 
“Other youth movements have nothing to say to German youth; 
we have something to say.” It was, therefore, encouraging to talk 
with two younger student pastors, and two or three representative 
Christian students, and experience their keenness and quick under- 
standing of their task. One pastor had mastered the contents of 
various Federation documents, and of the Ten Questions for Oslo, 
which had filtered through from Geneva, and was actively planning 
how to use as widely.as possible this stimulus from the outside. 
The other had only recently returned from a Prisoner of War camp 
in the U.S.A., where he had done a great work of ministering to 
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fr the oid needs of his fellow prisoners, eu through the pages 
of The Student World had kept in touch with the F ederation — 
es the oe 


One night Wana Lilje, W.A. Var t Hooft and I set te 
for Ttibingen to speak at a student meeting. We were deeply moved 
when, as three friends of long standing in the Federation, we took 
our places on the platform in the great hall of the university and 
ee an audience of a thousand students. I was thankful that the 
students of the world had given me two things to say. A few days 
previously the Assembly of I.S.S. and the Executive Committee of — 
_ World Student Relief had decided on an approach to German 
students, involving books and material aid and, above all, contacts — 
with other students. A troublesome and rather barren discussion _ 
had ended quietly and decisively, as the result of the work of the 
—T.S.S.-W.S.R. Commission which had toured the German univer-— 
sities. As I spoke of the suffering of students in China and Eastern 

_ Europe, it was an immense strength to my argument of student 
solidarity to be able to say that German students were included, 
and would be helped by their fellows on a basis of need. What 
we could do was little (well, that depends upon the readers of The 
Student World/), but the intention had profound meaning. And 
here I wish to record that I was caught unawares by a round of 
applause after I had spoken of the co-operation achieved in W.S.R. 
and before I had mentioned the inclusion of Germany. 

My other word was from the Federation itself. The resolution 

‘on “‘the relationship between victorious and defeated nations’, 
which was passed by the General Committee, and which appeared 
in the last issue of this journal, enabled me to speak of our fellowship 
based on the forgiveness of God in Christ. What went on in the 
minds of the students in that vast company I do not know. In 
conversation I should certainly have found many points of misunder- 
standing, for one cannot overestimate the results of the isolation in 
which the younger German generation has grown up. But I do 
know that the ultimate answer to that misunderstanding, that lack 
of political knowledge and clarity, that difficulty in appreciating 
the meaning of guilt, is not in argument, nor in exclusion, nor in 
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democratic propaganda, but in the common experience of forgiveness 


under the Cross of Christ. It is only there that the rebuilding of 


the future relationships of German students with their fellow students 
in the rest of the world can profitably begin. . 

And the inner problem of Germany ? I have no five-day visit 
generalisations to make. It still seemed insoluble. And the leaders 
of Christian youth in Germany had no answer, only a job. They 
have the task of turning Christian conviction into practical action 
in the chaotic and disheartened life of present-day Germany. To 
that work they bring only determination and unshakable faith in 
God. “I wish I were young today, for there is so much in Germany 
to do” was the magnificent response of one of the finest of the older 
leaders. In that spirit younger leaders will be found, and courageous 
new experiments made. It is greatly to be hoped that the Christian 
groups within the universities will play a leading part in supplying 
audacious and consecrated servants of God in the new Germany. 
Never were men and women called to create a Christian community, 
which in turn can recreate the total community, in the face of more 
impossible odds. But the power of God can do this. 

R.C.M. 


“Stretch forth, O Lord, the right hand of thy mercy upon thy 
servants that seeking thee with their whole hearts they may have 
their need supplied, both in body and soul; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 


THE TRAVEL DIARY 
OF AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 


Some first Impressions of Europe 


The obvious first impression is that this vague phrase ‘“‘standard 
of living” has pointed meaning. I noticed it first in Southern 
France in the shoes people wore, shoes made of svood, cork, paper, 
rope and cloth. I grew increasingly self-conscious as I clogged along 
in new, polished leather, feeling as if the entire population of Mar- 
seulles looked on me with proud scorn. Then and later I found the 
standard of living which I represented cause for humility. 
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_ My other impressions I associate with nations. After getting 
over the initial shock of hearing an entire nation speak with a 
British accent, effectively blasting the deep suspicion every American 
holds that the British accent marks the effeminate and the priggish, 


I grew to like, and delight in, hearing English spoken as it is spelled, os 


with stout, full consonants, rich vowels and a sense for sound as 
well as in intended meaning. 
In Italy — incidents such as when the Milan Acasa left 


his post to escort me personally to the American Embassy, proudly 


refusing to pay or let me pay our tram fares; or when the train 
stopped once in the open country, and looking out to discover the 
reason, I saw the entire engine crew and half the passengers merrily 
picking grapes in an adjacent unfenced vineyard — incidents 
such as these helped me realise how much poorer in spirit are my 
hurried countrymen, who have not so learned the art of enjoying 
the present. | 

Then it was French students oi whom I worked on committees, 
who with their respect for organised ideas and incidentally for 
pencil and paper, encouraged me to wonder whether our American 
committee habit of “creative confusion” is as democratic as it is 
individually gratifying. 


Did we understand each other ? 


One of the by-products of the Wallace-Byrnes controversy over 
American foreign policy has been the clear indication that something 
more than understanding among the nations is necessary to preserve 
the peace. Still, political adjustments alone cannot produce a 
strong peace unless supported by some understanding among the 
peoples of the nations. It is with our successes and failures to 
bridge the gulf of understanding — created by culture, isolation, 
tume and war — that I want to deal in the remainder of what I 
have to say. 

To begin with, I did not understand the significance of 
much that I saw. During the war I sat through as many news- 
reels and read as many newspapers and listened to as many broad- 
casts as the average American student. Yet I was unable to compre- 
hend what can be seen even two years later in Namur or Metz or 
Arnhem or London. So far was I from understanding the bitterness 


behind smashed puthines! that I diisdvercd tg pS Aen, 
to find the worst hit building, comparing this one sith the neat. — 
I shudder to know that a solid peace needs understanding of what 
these smashed buildings mean, and then to realise that I, myself, 
a university graduate, and therefore far from average American, 
granted the relatively unique privilege of seeing western Europe 
first hand, am so far from being prepared or able to understand 
what I saw, that I made a game of it. 
I had grown out of adolescence with the common modern assump- 
tion that science had now made us One World. It was a shock to 
realize that we are not One World, that ironically enough, we 
haven’t even the technics, to say nothing of the will, to permit an 
American to understand the experience of a Belgian. Our world — 
is still many worlds and we'd be more realistic to admit it. . 
But we found ourselves misunderstood as well as misunderstand- 
ing. Let me illustrate with only two instances : the amusing moment 
when our girls discovered that pigtails and slacks and make-up — 
were associated in many minds only with the American movies, and 
certainly not with the S.C.M.! On another level, we found ourselves 
frequently prejudged in theology, and we had to learn to be quite 
patient while waiting for the discovery that the American S.C.M. 
is not wholly in the clutches of 1928 Humanism. 
Enough to indicate that we did rub differences last summer. 


Some American weaknesses 


Let me be more specific about only a few of our own limitations, 

_for many of the American students learned to their own shame how 
responsible they were for these and other misunderstandings. 

There was our inability to speak other languages. We spent 
most of one day visiting the World Student Relief student hostel at 
Rocca di Pappa. When we arrived in our UNRRA truck, we were 
met by a dozen enthusiastic men students who shook our hands 
warmly and began talking in several languages, including broken 
English. I shall never forget one pitiful, eager fellow who wandered 
anxiously from group to group asking, “Parlez-vous frangais ?” 

No one did, and he walked back to the hostel. 


Nor shall I forget how difficult it was for us to learn to understand 
how Christian students looked back on the resistance. We discovered 


rom ras fish a reluctance to speak of the neeraee, This is under- — 
_ standable when you realise how precious these memories are, how 
_ subtle the compulsions to restrain heroics, how Christians have a 
' responsibility to their fellow-resistors to keep memories objective, — 
to live in the present and not in the past, and to caution against 
_ preserving unduly a functionless community. 

Nevertheless, these students have a responsibility in the Federa- _ 
tion as well as in the nation. They must help American students to _ 
be less sentimental and less romantic about this war activity. They 

_ must help us find as much as we can of the real:meaning in the 
resistance, instead of the all-too-typical wish that America likewise 
__ suffer and in so doing find a renewal of faith. European students 
cannot help us by a policy of silence. Looking toward Oslo, I 
earnestly hope they can find the words to help us learn, rather than 
feel intimidated, when they speak of the war years. 

It was, in part, this uninformed romanticism in American 
students which made many of them so inquisitive into personal — 
war experiences. This inquisitiveness can grow into a measure of 
understanding if nurtured with an objective account of what the 
resistance meant. They need not fear that the American student 
will accuse them of heroics; the American student already regards 

them as heroes. They must help him transcend this. 

I must write next of what must have seemed like a lack of social 
responsibility when American students were called to account for 
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_— that we agree in condemning our government — must have 
sounded strangely similar to the still-audible echoes of ‘It wasn’t 
us; it was our leaders”. We need frank criticism here to teach 
us that the capacity of the German Church to assume the guilt of 
her nation must be an example to us to be responsible for our nation’s 
actions in the world, even when we disagree with, and are ashamed 
of, these actions. 

To pass on to theological differences which, I feel, find their 
reason chiefly in a difference of experience. I was observing to 
an S.C.M. leader that the common American student problem is 
proving that God ewists, whereas the European Christian student 
starts with the demands placed on him by the Gospel. “The reason 
is simple” said my friend. “You Americans live in an economy 
of abundance and created needs. Therefore, your S.C.M. must 


American foreign policy. The somewhat typical American reaction _ 
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advertise and sell, like any other distributor, its belief that there — 
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is a Power more than human power. Here again, the Federation 
can help us from its own experience to understand that the social 
crisis is only a reflection of the universal human crisis demanding 
Christian decision. 


Some criticisms of Europe 


I have tried to be frank in speaking of some of our own weaknesses. 
Let me be equally frank in speaking of some of the weaknesses I 
observed in Europe. 

I found Europe — as many have since the war — a place of 
little hope. Pessimism I had expected, but not the bleak fatalism 
I found, even in some Christians. One young pastor seriously 
thought it might be our Christian duty to support an aggressive war 


against Russia in order to maintain freedom to preach the Word. 


There was the feeling in Belgium that homes must be rebuilt quickly 
so they could be lived in a little while before they are destroyed again 
in five years. Most revealing to me of the depths to which this 
fatalism has penetrated was the assumption in the pleasant conver- 
sation of an elderly Belgian lady in my compartment : “American 
soldiers will get along better in Europe in the next war’, she said, 
“for they will already be a little acquainted with us”. 

One hope I found common and distressing. ‘“‘America must 
realise her responsibility in the world. She holds out our only 
possibility for peace.” There is a sense of realism in this hope, but 
it is not a deep enough realism. The hope in America is bound 
to be a false hope — as false as America’s devotion to the good is 
partial. 

But even the Christian hope I met lacked the element of joy 
which you find in Paul’s hope. I found a symbol for this pale 
Christian hope in London — where the real preaching I heard was 
in theaters. Benjamin Britten's new opera, “The Rape of Lucretia” 
presents the classic myth of the meaninglessness of death with a 
Christian commentary. But the transformation of the Stoic conclu- 
ston “It is all” to the Christian “‘He is all’ was not made with force. 
It was a tired affirmation, almost leading one to conclude that the 
Christian’s despair is as great as the pagan’s, the only difference 
being that the Christian has nicer words to describe his despair. 
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I think of Beethoven’s answer to a similar, if not the same problem, 
in the Ninth Symphony, where the great joy and gladness of affirma- 
tion makes Britten’s piping, almost mocking, echo of this opera’s 
closing motif by comparison almost an oppression to the spirit. 

It may be that our times demand more complex answers from 
the spirit of man than Beethoven’s times did. I am compelled to 
say, however, that the answers to despair which I found in Europe 
did not ring like the glad challenge of truly liberated spirits. 


‘A question of democracy 


One final word of criticism or perhaps of explanation. The 
Americans who attended the summer’s meetings found themselves 
baffled and puzzled by what they termed ‘undemocratic’ procedures. 


We must raise this problem above the level of catchwords and. 7 


attempt to state the real differences which this dissatisfaction 
represents. 

Superficially, I think this American criticism referred to the 
unstudentlike character of the General Committee. One of our 
student delegates wrote in Intercollegian upon returning : “... The 
meeting was a coming together of adults who are in charge of student 
Christian movements, and the very few students present, particularly 
the very few undergraduates, could not but perform as spectators 
rather than as participants in the meeting... It is only right to 
say that the organisation is really what it is called in French — a 
World Federation of Associations of Christian Students — carried 
on by adults who keep these associations going, and not, as the 
English name seems to imply, a World Federation of Christian 
Students.” 

But on its deeper level, this American criticism is one of basic 
political or social doctrine. It is best stated by contrasting it with 
its antithesis. “The important consideration is not who a person 
represents, but whether he has a solid contribution to make’? — this 
was the prevalent view. Opposed to it is the inadequately articulated, 
but thoroughly felt, American doctrine: ‘Democracy suspects 
pre-judgments about who or what is a contribution. It evaluates 
the contribution of every person, not merely of those thought valuable. 
This is desperately slow, but it brings the group, the organisation, 
the nation along sith its leaders.” 
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as The raaior its of the Anereaee? even trying to allow fou 
limitations of time at our meetings, felt that the meetings migh 4 
have profited. 1g more attention to the latter position. eas 


iThe rewards of the summer oe oh 


But I have been again ‘too har: The summer was rewardin 
for all of us. First, in the friends we made and the talks we had — 
together. To mention one is to slight the rest, but I have to say that 
nights at Gwatt, after the evening’s program was done, when groups” q 
of us sat in the small dining-room and talked till the tables were — 
tired, laughing or serious, exploring the years past — there I learned — i 
that the fellowship of the Federation has a richness which is unique. — 
Then there were new depths of faith sighted — some in flashes — 

of insight, some gradually in slow maturing. The regard for the — 
_ Scriptures made a deep impression on the Americans and has — 
already had significant repercussions in our S.C.M. in the States. — 

- The authority of the preacher, particularly as we saw it in Scandina- — 
vians, helped some of us to a better perspective on the duty of the 
minister and the significance of preaching the Word. The strong 
emphasis on Christian political and social thought showed us 
rather clearly, I think, how misleading a “social gospel” can be — 
without an “intellectual gospel’. 12) eae 

We were sobered by the challenge that we — the Americans — 
and English — forgave our former enemies too easily, betraying 
the shallowness of our forgiveness. Some of us, in thinking through 

this problem with a group of fellow-students began to understand 
who it is that really forgives. 

Also the repeated affirmation of European Chilean students, 
“Christ is Lord” — while we wondered, first, if they really meant — 
what they said, and then how they could say it — set us to pon . 
the many onde we serve and the One Lord who calls us. : 

For many Americans this past summer’s experience was the 

most stimulating of their lives. Looking back, many must say : 
“it spoke to our condition’’. | 


Joun Descuner. 
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The Orthodox Movement in Greece 


Compiled from notes by Professor Bratsiotis, and B. Kiortsis, 
a student now recuperating at Leysin, Switzerland 
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‘The last six years have seen a truly remarkable progress 
in the spiritual realm in Greece. One result of the upheavals 
and horrors of war has been that a large section of the population, | 
and particularly the young people, have turned afresh towards 1 
_ the eternal values of Christianity. ! Gi NS 
This movement is headed by the students. Searcely ten years 
ago the numbers of students in Christian associations did not 
exceed twenty-five or thirty. Today there are as many as two 
thousand of them, and their influence is very strong in the two 
universities of the country... 
: We must begin with the well-known Zoe Movement This is 
a “Brotherhood of Theologians”, but the great majority of the 
Pits are not priests but professional men — doctors, lawyers, 
etc. — who have also studied theology and received permission _ 
to preach, and who accept the discipline of the society. 
, Last November a new Christian Student Union was founded 
with the name “Christian Student Group’. The aims are: 
1) The spiritual development of the members as Christian leaders 
in Greek society ; 2) The support of the ideal of Christian culture 
among Greek students; 3) The restoration of spiritual unity 
among students and maintenance of the law of student solidarity 
and brotherhood ; 4) Service to youth through participation of 
the members in the catechetical work of the Church. The work 
of this group, which is led by Father Angelos and Professor 
Bratsiotis, includes Bible study, the arrangement of lectures in 
apologetics and other subjects by well-known specialists (mostly 
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professors of the University) for students of all faculties, visits 4 
to hospitals and cooperation in the Sunday-schools. 


Not only in Athens and its neighbourhood, but more generally 
in all the larger towns of the country, and above all wherever 


the preachers and pastors of the Zoe Brotherhood are active, a 
very great concern has been shown since the time of the occupa- 
tion for youth of both sexes. This concern has been focussed 


in the Sunday-schools. Above all, in recent years, many priests 


have shown a livelier interest in youth, increasing as the danger 
from the powers of darkness became greater and more menacing... 
The Sunday-schools, which had begun with a real impetus 


before the war, have noticeably developed during the past years. 


In Athens alone their numbers soared from 111 in 1945 to 143, 
while in the same period the number of pupils reached twenty 
or thirty thousand. A similar progress is to be seen in other 
Christian associations, such as those among scientists, workers, 
women, etc. 

These are mere figures although they give a real indication 
of the recent trend. But far more it is the spirit of sacrifice and 
of love which, as in the first centuries of Christianity, fills the 
hearts of these soldiers of Christ. One striking example of this 
is the going of men and women students into the country districts. 
Without drawing from it any material advantage whatsoever, 
they have devoted the four summer months to an enterprise 
which they consider even more important than their studies. 
In spite of difficulties of transport they have penetrated to every 
corner of the country, devastated and ruined as it is, to give 


‘lectures, and to run Sunday-schools and centres of Christian 


teaching. In a word they have proved themselves true 
missionaries. 

Farther the periodicals Zoe and Rayons (the latter being the 
organ of the Christian Movement among Scientists) have now 
respectively eighty thousand and twenty thousand subscribers, 
whereas the most popular daily newspaper in Greece has no more 
than forty to fifty thousand. 

After the ravages of war the Christian youth of Greece is 
deeply desirous of entering into contact with their fellows of 
other countries who work for the same ideal — a better world 
and a civilisation which shall be truly Christian. 
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Student Work in Isolated Government Universities 


Froma Report of the National Christian Council of China, 


written before the end of the war with Japan in 1945, but only 


recently received in Geneva. 


“A Christian teacher got acquainted with the son of a pastor 
studying in the university. This boy knew another Christian 
student and so these three formed the first nucleus of the Fellow- 
_ ship. One of the boys then put up a notice in his dormitory asking 
Christian students to register in his room. A _ professor’s wife 
contributed $ 1000 towards Christmas decorations. ‘Then they 
invited Mr. Kiang Wen-han to preach at their special Christmas 


service. The Fellowship has registered with the University and 


can now hold open meetings ; the President is said to be very 
friendly to the Fellowship group. They begged Mr. Kiang to 
allocate a secretary to help the Fellowship and to take Bible 
classes’. | : 

These are the steps which make it possible for the N.C.C. 
Committee to begin Christian work in Government universities. 
It nearly always begins with a Christian teacher and a few Christ- 
ian students. A few more, either non-Christians or with a vague 


idea of Christianity join in and then comes the plea for someone _ 


to help in taking Bible classes, in suggesting ideas for worship 
services and in discussing out of his own faith and experience the 
many problems, both personal and religious, that beset students. 
In the case quoted above the Committee has just been able to 
appoint a man and a woman to travel to the twenty colleges within 
a radius of forty miles of Chungking. There are five or six more 
places which are appealing for workers, but the vacancies remain 
unfilled, not primarily from lack of money, but from lack of 
personnel, and that weakness goes back again to the Christian 
middle schools and Christian work done in the colleges... 

Mr. Y.T. Wu made a visit to Kunming last spring and reported : 
“The students in general are very much depressed. First, material 


~ ment subsidies cover only part of their expenses, so they have to 


- difficulties; most of the students have to struggle to live. Thegovern- 


make up the deficit some way or other. Second, dissatisfaction with _ 
present political conditions — increasing regimentation in many 
spheres, lack of elementary freedom in speech, press, assembly ; 
corruption and inefficiency in the government ; the tension bet- — 
ween the Communists and the Kuomintang ; these are among the 
things that have caused a pessimistic outlook. The financial situ- 
ation of the country has caused both uneasiness and indignation. 
The discontent with the political situation has been aggra- 
vated by the unfavourable opinion from British and American 
newspapers during the past year or so in contrast with the high _ 
and almost sentimental estimate which China enjoyed earlier. 
Third, disappointment with regard to the military situation. This — 
has the color of melancholy as it is widely known that the present — 4 
military situation has been caused not only by technical difficul- 
ties but by certain political reasons. The fact that the soldiers 
are not only ill equipped, but also ill fed and ill clothed in the © 
extreme, and that China’s strength has been diverted to meet — 
internal political problems, makes the picture look darker. 
Further, the outlook on the post-war world with the possibility 
of still dominating western powers and an unregenerated, and pos- 
sibly divided, China is not as bright as it once seemed”’... 

A Y.W.C.A. secretary once described her job as “something 
bitter, something sweet, something salt and something sour” and 
there is no doubt that this kind of work is exacting as well as 
rewarding. We are aware that all secretaries should have had 
some theological training and experience before being appointed, 
but war conditions make that not much more than a pious aspira- 
tion. It is extremely difficult to find staff willing to endure the 
loneliness of a remote place and of working alone. In the case of. 
women workers, it is not desirable to put a girl recently graduated 
in such a position. Marriage and family claims remove many — 
promising workers just as they are becoming useful. Though ~ 
there are several vacancies, we are thankful for the men and 
women who are at work and who are all giving unstinted service. 

This is work where a young (or older) foreigner can be of great 
service. A new man brings a direct contribution from the students 
of his own country in ideas and contacts. A certain amount of 
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En nglish plone an English Bible clgaste, can be EU aeeaten ae 
once. And it is not all giving, for working with Chinese colleagues — 
_ and in a Chinese university set up he has an unrivalled opportunity _ 
for making close friendships with students and even more easily i 
with faculty, many of whom have been abroad and are hungry _ 
i, for stimulus and fellowship during the isolation of these war 
a) years... a lots 
: » Zit ig with deep thankfulness for a it has been possible 

_ to accomplish that this report is presented. But the success of — 
the work is not spectacular. Chinese students will listen to 
anyone who speaks with interest, they will enquire into something ~ 
_ that seems to offer solace and help in difficulties. But it takes 
_ more than that to save their souls! It takes personal interest, 
- prayer and the work of the Spirit before a man is ready to — 
commit himself. Probably the most decisive influence on his | 
_ life is the influence of his Christian friends. But the student — 
centre and the student secretary has become an accepted part 
of the university. It stands for something unlike anything else 
on the campus, or more often on the village street, for few 
universities are not scattered in various buildings in or outside ~ 
town or village. The student can be sure of finding here real 
_ friendship and a hearing of his troubles... 
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; John R. Mott Peacemaker 


In 1895 in Sweden the World’s Student Christian Federation — 
was founded ; in 1946 in Sweden one of the original founders, 
Dr. John R. Mott, was awarded a Nobel Peace Prize. How 
overjoyed Dr. Karl Fries, our Swedish Chairman for so many 
years, would have been to see this acknowledgement given where 
it was due! The Student World is proud to record the fact, and 
to pay its tribute to the wisdom of the choice. 

One thinks at once of long journeys, and toilsome visitations, 
to almost every country on the globe ; of international conferences 
and committees organised and chaired; of books and articles 


eh OF interpretation ; of service to those in misfortune, and especially 4 
_ to prisoners of war ; and of creative leadership in world organisa- 


tions like the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the International 
- Missionary Council, and the World Council of Churches. But 


we notice that not a few discerning commentators remembered 


_ the young leader who did more than anyone else to create and 
build up a world student organisation. — 

But after all the real work of John R. Mott for peace is not 
of the kind which a Peace Prize committee can recognise. It 


lies at the deeper levels, where men and women of every race — 


and nation are bound to one another because they are bound to 
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God Himself. For their vision of Christ and of His Church many = | 


are in debt to this peerless follower of Christ. To name him 
peacemaker is to be reminded that his reward rests not in any 


public recognition but in being numbered amongst the oe 


of God for whom his life has been given. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In Pursuir oF Justice. Tue Srory or Hueu Lister anp HIS 


FRIENDS IN Hackney Wick. By Atice Cameron. Student 
Christian Movement Press. 8s. 6d. — 


This is a book of the Christian resistance. It is only indirectly 


concerned with resistance against externally imposed totalitarian 
power. But it is a part of that wider and longer story of resistance, 
about which the defeat of national-socialism and fascism challenges 


us to think. It is an invaluable document which may keep us from » 


idealising the underground struggle during the war, while we 
fail to recognise the struggle which is still being carried on. 
This book tells us of the positive resistance of small groups of 
workers in the East End of London against exploitation and for 
a better standard of domestic life and citizenship. 

If ever I hear students talking about politics in the union 
lounge or debating hall way, and seeming to suggest that their 
participation should consist of resolutions passed with the correct 
democratic procedure and issued to an indifferent public, I 
shall ask them to study these patient, unromantic pages of 
evidence of one university man’s involvement in politics. Indeed 
I may be tempted to fling the book at their heads, which would 
be an action wholly in keeping with the character of its central 
figure. For this, and other more serious purposes, the book 
ought to appear in many S.C.M. libraries. 


The brief account by Eric Fenn of Hugh Lister himself is 


simply a sketch to let the reader see the sort of man whose 
experiences, in the company of others, the book records. That 
is exactly as he would have had it. It was always the cause, 
Christ’s cause, that mattered and not credit, or standing upon 
dignity. The only one of our conversations mentioned shows 
him making me appear a fool. He often did, not in any way that 
hurt, but in a way that humbled ; his life rebuked us all. And 


the 


so, when he joined the army and got twice to France, while most — 
of us who were his contemporaries stayed at home, it did not 
‘surprise me at all. Nor did his death, for his life was witness, 
and death fits naturally into a life of witness. He is unlikely to 
leave in peace any of us who had the privilege of knowing him, 
nor will he leave in peace the sensitive reader of this book, 
- written by his Trades Unionist friends. 

There is a great deal of documentary evidence ee about 
wages and conditions and rents, about strikes and pickets and 
_ processions, But by weaving it all round the personality of one 
‘man with such unusual gifts of sincerity and friendship and 
courage Miss Cameron casts a spell upon the reader. The feel _ 
of life in Hackney Wick is conveyed ; the reality of the struggle 
for a decent living is borne in upon you. You cannot lay the ~ 
book down, no matter how removed its problems are from your 
experience. You become part of a great movement of humanity, 
and you end by knowing that you must find your responsibility 
and discharge it. A study of this book by a group of students 
might give a wholly new character to what we call “social study’’, 
with industry and politics and theology all involved in equal 
parts as they ought to be. Theology, in the accepted sense, 
never comes in at all, yet this is one of the most Christian books 
ever produced by the S.C.M. Press. For some indeed “‘the story 
of Hugh Lister and his friends in Hackney Wick” may reveal, 
as nothing else has ever done, the meaning of the Incarnation 
and the Cross. 


R.C.M. 


AzartaH OF Dornakat. By Carnot Granam. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. 6s. 


This is more than the biography of a great Christian leader. 
The life of Bishop Azariah follows in its own development the 
stages of the growth of the World Church through the past half- 
century ; and it is of particular value to us today to watch this 
growth against an Indian background. 

As a young priest, already chosen to be the first Anglican 
Indian bishop, Azariah made his first appearance in a world 
setting at the World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh 


in 1910. Here he turned a fresh page in the history of Foreign _ 
Missions by pleading for a new attitude on the part of Western — 
missionaries to the Asiatic and African churches ; by asking them 
to be willing to show themselves not as “lord and master but as 
brother and friend” to the people among whom they worked. 
_ “Edinburgh 1910” was a turning point from which such coopera- — 
tion in the missionary enterprise steadily went forward to issue 
in due time in the establishment of National Christian Councils — 
in India, China and elsewhere which brought together foreigner — 
and national on a footing of complete equality. 
During these years of advance Bishop Azariah laboured 
_ untiringly in his Diocese of Dornakal, the Telugu country north 
of Madras. Here he identified himself with, and became the | 
outstanding leader of, what has come to be known as the Mass — 
Movement in the Indian villages. He saw from the very begin- 
ning of his work as bishop that, since Indian rural society was 
based on the two deep-rooted institutions of family and village, — 
it was only as all the members of a family or the complete life — 
of a village were embraced in the Christian Church that truly — 
Christian community life could be built up among the more — 
primitive, and particularly among the outcaste, people of his 
diocese. As this remarkable movement spread so did his work _ 
increase, and in the ten years between 1920 and 1930 his Telugu _ 
family grew from 86.000 to 158.000 souls. Visitors from the 
West testified to the remarkable virility and spiritual quality 
of the clergy who were chosen and trained by the bishop from 
this area and neighbouring dioceses to help him in his enormous 
task. 
Through the years between “Edinburgh 1910” and “Tam- 
_baram 1938” Bishop Azariah became more and more widely 
known and respected throughout the World Church. But the 
great work to which he put his hand in the later years of this 
period was the building up of a United Church of South India. 
He was always a passionate believer in Reunion, and it was his 
conviction that South India was, by reason of certain unique 
conditions, more suitable than many other areas, to lead the 
way. The scheme was well advanced by the time of his own 
death in 1944 although grievous controversies have since occured 
to delay its consummation. Bishop Azariah will always be 
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remembered as one of the chief architects of this great edifice 


which will undoubtedly set a pattern for others. 

Many of us of a younger generation in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment bear our one impression of Bishop Azariah from the World 
Missionary Conference at Tambaram 1938, when on Christmas 
Day he celebrated the Holy Communion assisted by bishops 
from Africa, China, Japan, America and Great Britain. The 
Church had travelled far in these twenty-eight years. In the 1910 


‘Conference there were fewer than twenty representatives of 


the younger churches, while at Tambaram the representation 
was equally divided between East and West. In this whole 


development Bishop Azariah had been one of the chief leaders, _ 


and ‘“‘Tambaram”’ was in a sense the culmination of his career. 
Shortly afterwards his loving ministry was crowned by the 
consecration of his Cathedral of Dornakal, the first essentially 
Indian-Christian cathedral, the achievement of his ee and 
plans and prayers for many years. 


This short biography is written by an English woman mission- 


ary who worked for a number of years under the bishop, and 
is obviously a labour of love. The simplicity and directness 


_of its style and the complete absence of adulation and sentimental- 


ity make it particularly pleasant to read. It is a book that will 
certainly help to redress the balance for those readers who seem 
to see in Europe or America the richest fruits of a Christianity 
which unites instead of dividing, and who forget that in the 


East seed which has been sown is already producing a harvest 
beyond expectation. 


D. M. 


Universiry Pampurers. Student Christian Movement Press, 
London. 14s. each. 


. The Mind of the Modern University, Joun Barture, D.D., 
D. Litt. 

2. Objectivity and Impartiality, H. A. Honces, M.A., D. Phil. 

3. The Christian in the Modern University, H. A. eves 
M.A., D. Phil. 


= The Bautdseans of a Free University, Dororay M. Emmet, 
M.A. 
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Book Reviews | 
5. Christianity’s Need of a Free University, A. R. Vivier, — 
PRIMA. DD: 

6. Gniversities Under Fire, Corin Forrester-Parton, MLA. 
7. Calling All Freshmen, Paut Warts, M.A., Ph.D. 

8. The Place of a Faculty of Theology in the University of | 

- Today, Daniet T. Jenxrns, M.A., B.D. 

9. Religion in the University, Davip M. Paton, M.A. 
10. Work and Vocation, W.G. Symons, M.A., M. Com. es 
11. “Vocational” and “Humane” Education in the University, 
L. A. Rep, D. Litt. : 

12. Halls of Residence, A Group Report. 


Most of these twelve pamphlets were written by members 
_ of, and reflect the discussions of, the Commission on the Univer- 
sity which was set up by the British $.C.M. in 1944. In my opinion | 
they comprise the most significant writing in English on the 
nature and function of the university since Newman’s classic, 
Idea of a University. In many ways they go deeper than Newman.” 
As David Paton says in his pamphlet, all of them are concerned 
with “... the fact that the university is implicitly but scarcely 
intentionally dominated by assumptions hostile to the Christian 
faith and the question what, in consequence, Christians must 
do about it’’. Most of them are applicable to all universities in 
the Western tradition and the two or three pamphlets which 
are relevant chiefly to Great Britain provide a picture of British 
university life which all university folk would find interesting. 

They should be read by every S.C.M. secretary or executive | 
member who wishes to understand the forces in the university 
with which Christianity must contend, by every professor who 
is willing to begin to think through his responsibility as a Christian 
in the university, by every student who wonders what getting 
an education involves. 

Of the various authors John Baillie, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, is probably the most widely known 
outside Great Britain. In summing up his analysis of the mind 
of the modern university, he says that it consists in “‘... a refusal 
of definite commitment and in the cultivation of a continued 
suspense of judgment; but behind this profession of spiritual 
neutrality we have found a half-conscious philosophy of a new 
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kind taking shape — a philosophy which teaches that human 
nature is fundamentally good, that accordingly it may be counted 
on to apply increase of knowledge to advancement in wisdom _ 
and virtue, that the only kind of knowledge which is reliable _ 
or capable of bringing about such advancement is the scientific, — 
and that this advancement provides a new kind of hope for the 
future such as to maintain our optimism in spite of the disappear- 
ance of the Christian hope of eternal life”’. ee 
__H. A. Hodges is a professor of philosophy in the University of | 
Reading who recently wrote the first extensive book in English ~ 
on the German philosopher Dilthey. He has one of the keenest — 
minds of that remarkable group of very keen minds which ~ 
Dr. J. H. Oldham has gathered together in The Christian Frontier. — 
Many of the readers of The Student World have doubtless read 
Prof. Hodges’ contributions to The Christian Newsletter. As usual 
in his writing, his two pamphlets combine lucidity and profund- _ 
ity. The first is an analysis of the limitations of objectivity. 
It constitutes, in a sense, a different approach to the question 
which Baillie discusses, and concludes that the human mind is 
surrounded by so many pitfalls in its search for truth that our 
only proper attitude is “... modesty, self-criticism and readiness 
to listen to one another’. His second pamphlet is written, as 
Hodges says, “from faith to faith”. It is addressed to “those 
whose ambition it is to live as slaves of Christ, and to bring all 
their reading and writing, their research and lectures and tutorials, 
into subjection to the Incarnate Word”. The reviewer found 
it the most penetrating and challenging of all the pamphlets, 
and dares not try to summarize its argument. . 
Miss Emmet’s and Dr. Vidler’s pamphlets constitute a defence 
of the university against any effort to use it for political, religious 
or other partial ends. Miss Emmet gives a most illuminating 
statement of the intellectual and communal virtues which are 
essential to any true university. Dr. Vidler argues that the 
vigorous mature Christians who are needed today will never 
appear if Christians continue to espouse what I would call the 
: hot-house” view of education. Vidler quotes a most remarkable 
aphorism from a defender of that view which is worth recording 
here. Dr. Howley (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) remark- 
ed in the course of a sermon in 1814: “‘the diffusion of knowledge, 
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_ into which the pamphlet is divided: “Where Christians come 


disjoined fae religious icteabtion: Ganda in the same relation 
to ignorance as positive evil to the absence of the good”. 

Colin Forrester-Paton was the Scottish International Secretary 
of the S.C.M. when he wrote the sixth pamphlet. He is now 
teaching in a West African college. As the title suggests, he ~— 
subjects the British universities to a scorching examination. 
Let me merely quote some of the headings of the various sections 


In — and Keep Out ; Realism is a Christian Virtue ; Gentlemen, — 
Producers or oe Persons ? ; Christian Biabbrnes: ; Know- 
- Jedge — for its Own Sake and fhe God’s Sake ; Misplaced Trade 
_— Unions ; The Departmental Mind ; Membership in a Community”. 
The seventh pamphlet is addressed to all students and is 
cast in the form of a talk to freshmen at the opening term. Most 
professors are capable of exgurgitating sound advice to students _ 
at a moment’s notice. Dr. White’s is remarkable in that it is 
not left in the usual form of utopian generalities but deals boldly _ 
with the concrete details of a student’s time-table and the ideal — 
_ of education which should govern his decisions about the use of _ 
time. The twelfth pamphlet is similar, in that it is not directed 
specifically to Christians, but calls upon all who are responsible 
for Halls of Residence to adopt a far-sighted and serious policy © 
which would consider them worthy of as careful thought and 
adequate expenditure as is any other aspect of university life. 
In calling upon theologians to play an active réle in the 
intellectual life of the university rather than be “... content 
with the creation of efficient technical faculties of theology, _ 
which are entirely self-centred and inbred, fulfilling their own 
specialised function with no relation to the rest of the university... 
and revolving in their own orbit...”” Daniel Jenkins is attempting 
to stem the tide which, flowing from the Renaissance and Reform-_ 
ation, has created the present dichotomy between theology and 
the other intellectual disciplines. This is the task of both clergy 
and laymen, and the duty of the latter to be lay-theologians is 
perhaps the clearest duty of the Christian intellectual today. 
For one, like the reviewer, who is not British, Paton’s account 
_of the present state of religion in the university is most illuminat- 
ing. In the second part of his pamphlet, he makes a trenchant 
and powerful plea that we should seek to become Christian 


we have not produced any very illuminating ideas on the teach- 
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students who see clearly that their studies are not, in themselves, 
a self-sufficient world, but like all aspects of our life are under 
the judgment, and sustained by the grace of God. me 

One of the most significant failures of the Christian discussion ot 
of the university problem in Britain, as elsewhere, is that so fa S 


ing of science and engineering where, it seems to me, our greatest 
problem and responsibility lies, since technically trained men 
and women are increasingly assuming control of all aspects of — 
our life. The emphasis on vocation of the tenth and eleventh — 
pamphlets is, I believe, the main clue we have for a sound ap- — 
proach to this question. For, surely, the first step in overcoming _ 
the present purely technical preparation for the professions is — 
to recognize that the engineer, the doctor, the teacher, and for oe 
that matter the clergyman needs a broad view of the responsibi- _ 
lities of his profession in society — of the meaning of his vocation _ 
— just as much as he needs a mastery of the tricks of his trade. _ 

As the reader will have realised by this time, I am quite — 
enthusiastic about these pamphlets and am totally unable to— 
make those negative criticisms with which a reviewer usually 
likes to demonstrate his superiority over the authors whom he _ 
is discussing. My only criticism would be of an occasional — 
misprint. And in any case, since I have lately been reading the 
psychologist Jung, I am inclined to suspect that “Angelicans”’ 
is not so much a misprint as an unconscious attempt on the part 
of the printer to describe that wondrous state to which I, as a 
member of the Church of England in Canada, may ultimately 
aspire ! 

Perhaps, finally, as a W.S.C.F. secretary, I may be allowed 
to confess my sinful feeling of pride that it is one of the national 
movements of the Federation which was responsible for the 
production of this excellent piece of thinking. A great deal of 
the credit for it must go to Ronald Preston, the Study Secretary 
of the British S.C.M., for the conception of the whole set of 
pamphlets and for his work as general editor of them. 


A.J.C. 
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